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NOTES 
ZOLA, from a literary point of’ view, 


M cannot be greatly congratulated on 
.@ his arraignment of the French Gov- 

ernment. His indictment may, of 
course, be handed down as one of the historical 
documents of M. Faure’s Presidency, just as Lord 
John Russell’s letter from Edinburgh is always 
spoken of as having finally driven Peel’s Cabinet to 
repeal the Corn Laws. That is to say, it will live 
possibly for its political effects, certainly not for its 
own merits as a composition. It is probable that 
no lasting production of that kind has ever come 
from a writer who was not also a statesman, or at 
any rate intimately acquainted with the practice 
of government. M. Zola has made a purely literary 
and rhetorical use of his opportunity. To repeat 
J’accuse nine times is effective journalism, but 
not conducive to immortality. After the fashion 
of men who are merely literary, M. Zola keeps 
to the external details of his topic. The larger 
and eternal issues embraced by all political 
pamphlets that remain fixed as literature, he 
either does not see or deliberately ignores. Im- 
agine what Burke would have made of the Drey- 
fus case and one sees how pitifully M. Zola has 
failed to rise to the height of his argument. Even 
Mr. Gladstone could have done better, has indeed 
several times done better, especially in his Neapoli- 
tan Letters. We find in M. Zola’s indictment noth- 
ing but the voluble force and sincerity of a pleader 
who is happily and earnestly conscious of a good 
ease. The discussion is all taken up with the local 
and accidental, with special facts, with the immedi- 
ate subject and one of the grandest opportunities 


ever given to a man of rising tranquilly above his 
sordid theme, of lighting it up by broad principles, 
of enshrining it in some enduring truth of human 
life or society has been recklessly or ignorantly 
thrown away. The book-man in politics has 
spoiled it all, luckily, perhaps, for France and M. 
Méline. Had France to-day a Voltaire, or a Mil- 
ton, or a Swift, or even such a second-rater as the 
notorious ‘‘Junius’’ among her citizens, the Pre- 
mier and the Republic would disappear at the same 
moment. As it is, M. Zola is ineffectual enough to 
be prosecuted. 





THE NEW YORK EVENING POST published 
recently a rather clever editorial on Mr. Kipling’s 
poetry, in which it especially noted the absence of 
youthfulness from his verse. It found that though 
Mr. Kipling is still under thirty-five his attitude 
toward nature and love, the two subjects which 
supply three-quarters of the world’s stock of juve- 
nile poetry, differs completely from that of Words- 
worth or Tennyson or Keats or Lowell in their early 
years. This difference, the Post explained, was 
partly owing to Mr. Kipling’s apparent dislike of 
contemplation and quiet reflection. Nature to him 
is but the stormy background for the actions of men, 
not lovable or instructive for her own sake, not 
beautiful with any suggestion of philosophy or 
kinship with humanity, but simply the inevitable 
setting of brute force and passion. The criticism 
is not absolutely just, and certainly not so dispar- 
aging as the Post seems to think. Mr. Kipling, 
in all his essays in prose or verse, shows himself the 
full-blooded admirer of men who do things, of men 
who work with their hands for their bread and 
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butter, the strong, unboasting laborers of the 
world. Such men may not have a sound ‘‘philoso- 
phy of nature,’’ but they are rarely without a prac- 
tical acquaintance with her charms. To them, and 
they are not therefore commonplace or unes- 
thetic, the presence of what Homer calls ‘‘the rich 
works of men’’ is essential to the perfection of a 
landscape. Cultivated fields, gardens, orchards, 
farmhouses dotted here and there, indications in 
one form or another of human life and labor, bring 
in the personal subjective note, the communicating 
sense of individual experience which the contem- 
plation of nature, taken by itself, fails to arouse. 
It is not possibly the most intellectual view of 
nature, but it is one that, though very general, had 
found no voice in poetry till Mr. Kipling came to 
give it fitting expression. It harmonizes well with 
Mr. Kipling’s avoidance of generalities in every- 
thing, which is, perhaps, his most unyouthful qual- 
ity. If he does not find in nature ‘‘the still, sad 
music of humanity,’’ he finds at least the echoes of 
human beings. 





This same attention to the feelings and actions of 
individuals has marked Mr. Kipling out among the 
writers of patriotic verse. Where Wordsworth and 
Tennyson dealt with England, Mr. Kipling deals 
with Englishmen, with the actual builders of the 
Empire in the very work of building it. There is 
a cue for us in this. America has been greatly, 
but never adequately, sung by Lowell, Whitman 
and Holmes. The patriotic poet of the future, if 
he is wise, will draw his inspiration not from the 
country as a whole, but from the separate states 
that compose it. It is probable that America, like 
the British Empire, is really too big a subject for a 
single poem, and the writer who wishes to stir his 
countrymen effectively with his verse will do well 
to confine himself to the ordinary geographical 
divisions, taking them one at a time and trusting to 
the composite results. It is chiefly a recognition of 
this that has given force and reality to Mr. Kip- 
ling’s patriotic ballads. He brings out the charac- 
ter and the unity and variety of the British 
Empire by emphasising its component parts, by 
treating each colony as a character in a great 
drama. So, too, when the Song of the Americans 
comes to be written, it will be the states that will 
hold the leading parts, though America will lead 
the orchestra. And the writer of such a song, if it 
be worthy, will have a reward as great, if not 
greater, than Mr. Kipling’s. England has a good 
deal to thank her literary men for in the cultivation 
of Imperialism. Froude and Seeley did much to 
start the movement, but it was left to Mr. Kipling 





to make the Empire a living, palpable fact to the 
ordinary Englishman. We believe the popular 
enthusiasm of the Jubilee year, when England dis- 
covered the British Empire, would have been all 
but impossible but for Mr. Kipling’s stirring verse. 
Is the unity of America so complete and satisfac- 
tory that no poet could do a like service here? Are 
Kansas and New York so obviously sympathetic 
that a further tie would be superfluous? We 
imagine not. Indeed, we believe that the poet who 
does for America what Mr. Kipling has done for | 
the British Empire, will not only meet with an 
instant response, but will have effected a political 
work of great consequence. Where shall such a 
poet be found? Who will be the Kipling of Amer- 
ica? 





THE CAPITAL ARTICLE in the current num- 
ber of Harper’s Magazine, from the pen of 
George. Du Maurier, on his two famous predeces- 
sors, Leech and Keane, suggests some doubts as to 
the permanence of our most conspicuous society 
artists. It is clear that a pictorial satirist must 
either select some enduring type for his art to play 
upon, such as Du Maurier himself found in Sir Y 
Pompey Bedell and Sir Georgius Midas, or else give 
such a picture of social life, manners, dress, and 
so on as future generations will care to dwell upon. 
In“other words, his lasting reputation will depend 
on“his historical accuracy. If it be found that he 
has not seized upon some eternal characteristic 
in human nature, or that he has not portrayed 
with fullness and comprehension the life of the 
world around him, no mere grace in technique can 
save his name from passing away. Leech has 
nothing to fear under the first of these headings ; 
Keane and Du Maurier nothing under either. No 
one will ever quite understand the London of the 
eighties without continual reference to Du Maurier. 
Can it be said that a study of Messrs. Gibson and 
Wenzell, for instance, will be equally necessary to 
an inquirer into the life of New York as it is to- 
day? Have these artists, has either one of them, 
that knowledge of life or that closeness of vision 
which will make his work an inevitable guide to the 
future student? The answer must be a reluctant 
negative. Mr. Gibson gives us a great deal, but he 
does not give us New York. Mr. Wenzell, though 
often charmingly successful as an artist, is equally 
incomplete as a historian. Indeed, from the crowd 
of very able black-and-white artists whose work 
appears in American papers and magazines, we 
should select Mr. Remington as the one whose 
reputation is the most likely to last. Mr. Reming- 
ten has taken a phase of life which even now is 
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passing away and assuming an almost historical 
interest, and has made it worthily his own, surpass- 
ing all others in the vigor and accuracy of his por- 
traiture. He will have the reward which always 
comes to work ably and earnestly done; and when 
the prettinesses of the Life coterie are forgotten, 
Mr. Remington will still be studied for the knowl- 
edge there is to be derived from him. 





MR. ANTHONY HOPE may be pleased to learn 
that the reputation of Englishmen for making fools 
of themselves in. America has been considerably 
lessened by his discreet and conciliatory behavior. 
Whether Mr. Le Gallienne, who will begin his 
lecturing tour ‘‘ through the States’’ very shortly, 
will not restore the fame of his countrymen in that 
particular is an interesting question. Judging 
from Mr. Le Gallienne’s written works and from 
the singular impression he made on New York 
during a very short visit some three years ago, we 
feel confident he will. At any rate, we hold ita 
piece of practical wisdom that Mr. Le Gallienne 
should defer the choice of his New England home 
until after the lecturing tour has come to a safe con- 
clusion. We do not know precisely why Mr. Le 
Gallienne should come here at all. It can hardly 
be as a literary man that he intends to display him- 
self to us, for his merits as a poet or essayist are 
peculiarly few, by no means so numerous as those 
of many American writers who keep decently at 
home. We are inclined to explain his visit by the 
inherited frenzy of American women for English- 
men with reputations. It is really not Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne’s fault. We ought not to blame him for any 
foolishness which may accompany his visit. That 
great cynic, Major Pond, is the chief culprit, and 
the intelligent minority of American women are 
his accomplices. A democracy has the lecturers as 
well as the government it deserves. 





WHEN MR. JOHN KENDRICK BANGS ex- 
tended, through THE CHap-BookK, an invitation to 
Mr. Andrew Lang to stop writing for a while and 
take a rest, it did not perhaps occur to him—it cer- 
tainly did not to us—that there were several people 
in America who thought Mr. Bangs himself was in 
need of his own remedy. Since the publication of 
that unhappy squib there has been a perfect cyclone 
of tu quoques. We printed one of them our- 
selves, not caring to decide definitely which of the 
two gentlemen had really written the most, or 
which should be the first to limit his output. It 
would have been better if other journals had 
observed a similar moderation. Unfortunately, 


throughout America, in the obscurest villages, local 





poets arose, forgetful of genuine Americanism, and 
with one voice, as it seemed, declared that Mr. 
Bangs was welcome to a prolonged and apparently 
indefinite holiday. We regret the insinuation 
which was implied in this generous prescription. 
In the absence of any scientific data to determine 
which is the more exasperating—Mr. Bangs’ humor 
or Mr. Lang’s cleverness*-caution counsels the 
golden mean. We sway neither to the right nor to 
the left; and if any one wishes to present a further 
diagnosis of Mr. Lang’s case, our columns are 
open to him. In the meantime, Mr. Bangs will 
not take it unkindly if we venture, in the interests 
of justice, to reprint the following poem taken from 
Life and addressed to him. It seems to bear more 
or less directly on the subject under discussion. 


COBWEBS FROM ANOTHER LIBRARY CORNER 


I 

THIS HAS NO SEAL. 
John Kendrick Bangs: I beg of you 
Go take a rest a year or two. 
Go hunt a mayorship, get out 
A thousand miles, where you ean flout 
Your tiny banners to the waste 
Of some Sahara, where no paste 
May clog the tide of sense and time— 
Go choose a tree and quickly climb. 
You write so fast, none stops to read 
Half what you do; ’tis truth, indeed. 
No page I turn but what I find 
Your name tagged on some verse behind. 
Go off and sleep a year or more ! 
Dear Bangs, yes, you can sleep a score. 


II 
THE PUNSTER (?) 


So much of wit is yours, I ken, : 
I cannot help but think, alas ! 
You ’re not a human fountain pen— 
But just a well, that oozes gas. 
H. 8S. KELLER. 


MR. DANIEL FROHMAN made a_ blunder 
when, on the program of the Lyceum Theatre, 
he announced The Tree of Knowledge as ‘“‘an 
original play, by the author of The Home 
Secretary and Liberty Hall,’’ for it reminded 
the audience of far better work than Mr. R. C. 
Carton’s latest achievement. The Home Secre- 
tary was a capital piece of its kind, and Liberty 
Hall contained a great deal of genuine comedy; 
both plays, moreover, showed such originality that 
we had good reason to expect from their author 
future works of notable excellence; consequently 
The Tree of Knowledge is a disappointment. 

And yet The Tree of Knowledge is by no 
reason a bad play. On the contrary, it tells an 
entertaining story in an entertaining and occasion- 
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ally a dramatic fashion. But it makes one shocking 
revelation: Mr. Carton has fallen under the influ- 
ence of that prince of charlatans in the drama, that 
Philistine of Philistines, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones! 
A worse fate could overtake no dramatist of talent. 
Under the circumstances, could anything be more 
ridiculous than the popular belief that The Tree 
of Knowledge is an immoral drama? It might 
have been written and played by the leading mem- 
bers of Dr. Parkhurst’s Bible class. Now for the 
ways by which the clammy influence of Jones has 
infected the younger and the better man. Jones 
ought to have been a romantic novelist; several of 
his later plays, if turned into novels, would make 
the fortune of a publisher like F. Tennyson Neel¥. 
The Physician, moreover, his latest production 
seen in this country, could be used in the dual 
capacity of novel and tract. In other words, Jones 
is first a story-teller, then a moralist. How he ever 
became a playwright is one of those mysteries of 
which the artistic life, in all its branches, offers so 
many conspicuous examples. Now in The Tree 
of Knowledge, Mr. Carton, too, figures as novel- 
ist and as moralist. The consequence is, of course, 
that he sacrifices everything, probability, character, 
even common sense, to his story, and that he 
smears his work with a wash of cheap sentiment. 
Yet judgment of all such plays must be compara- 
tive, and when we consider how much worse it 
might have been, how much worse Jones might 
have made it, we realize that Mr. Carton has tried 
to rise above his material. 

But can any playwright rise very far above the 
tedious old adventuress who grows more and more 
ridiculous in the drama each season? We have had 
enough of her; it is time that she should be 
allowed to rest. In The Tree of Knowledge 
she has ‘‘spoiled’’ one young man’s life before the 
curtain goes up, and by the close of the first act we 
know that she is going to ‘‘spoil’’ the life of 
his friend, who, knowing nothing of her history, 
has married her. How easily lives are ‘‘spoiled”’ 
in the drama, by the way! No sooner is the adven- 
turess accepted by her husband’s family than she 
hears that her father-in-law has just been ruined. 
Her feelings need no description, nor perhaps, does 
the rest of the story. It is enough that the stale 
conclusions are reached through episodes that might 
be far more sensational and hysterical than they 
are. In his management of the plot Mr. Carton 
has certainly shown considerable restraint. This 
restraint and the skill shown in construction which, 
till that wearisome last act, sustains the interest, 
constitute the merits of the drama. The dialogue, 
in spite of occasional epigrammatic flashes and here 


and there a gleam of genuine humor, approaches 
very nearly the rarefied language of the exalted 
beings of melodrama, and the characters are weakly, 
in a few cases, even wildly drawn. 

_ Why, then, should The Tree of Knowledge 
have any life in New York? For several reasons, 
most playgoers prefer to see fairy stories on the 
stage rather than plays built on character and giving 
pictures of life. So The Tree of Knowledge is 
likely to attract interested audiences. Then, too, Mr. 
Frohman has presented the piece with a cast that is, 
on the whole, adequate, and in the work of a few of 
the players, extremely interesting. At. present 
Miss Julie Opp is the most interesting figure among 
his band. As the adventuress, Miss Opp looked 
very beautiful, displayed several exquisite gowns, 
and, notwithstanding a certain crudeness, acted 
with distinction and with an astonishing power. 
She has great talent, and if she can acquire sincerity 
as well as authority of manner, and rid herself of 
her affectations, she will do fine work on the stage. 
Miss Mary Mannering, a born player, with a tempe- 
rament that gives her acting both vitality and abso- 
lute naturalness, was altogether charming as the 
ingenuous young girl who solaces the young hero 
at the close of the drama. How hideously famil- 
iar Jones has made the type! Mr. Carton, be 
it said to his credit, has kept it free from 
some of its most offensive qualities. Mr. Felix 
Morris had a part that suited his style, and this 
means that he gave a most lifelike characteriza- 
tion. As the lugubrious hero, Mr. Edward Mor- 
gan played with splendid effect in the scene where 
he had a chance to show strong emotion. At all 
other times he was too ponderous in style. So far 
he has shown extraordinary aptitude for heavy 
work, but he lacks plasticity and lightness. 





MR. NAT GOODWIN has done an admirable and 
distinguished thing by the production of Mr. Clyde 
Fitch’s new play, Nathan Hale. He has made 
for himself a position as an actor and an actor-man- 
ager which whole years of appearance in such pieces 
as An American Citizen could not have brought 
about. Mrs. Riley’s play was perfectly satisfactory 
as farce comedy—indeed, it was remarkably good 
farce comedy, but there have been times in Mr. 
Goodwin’s career when he showed himself capable 
of much better work. Nathan Hale was his 
opportunity, and he has taken advantage of it. 

The play is the best thing Mr. Fitch has done 
since Beau Brummell, his earliest. At no time 
since then has he come so near to pleasing critics 
and public alike —the play has been an unmistak- 
able popular success. Nathan Hale has unques- 
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ACT I—NATHAN HALE 


tionable faults. It is not the heroic play one might 
have hoped for; it is frankly melodramatic 
comedy. Yet, on the whole, it is the most satis- 
factory American historical play we have had yet. 
The Devil’s Disciple, Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
curious, satirical Revolutionary play, is, perhaps, 
more interesting to the few, but for the public it is 
only baffling and tantalizing. Mr. Fitch’s effects 
are broad and, fortunately, never vulgar. 

No character in our national romance has had 
more charm or interest for the mass of people than 
Nathan Hale, and, basing his story on the few facts 
known in his life, Mr. Fitch has built up an exciting 
plot. He has added a love-story which becomes the 
main feature of his play, and which—in the stage 
version—is the real cause of Hale’s capture. Alice 
Adams is at first one of Hale’s pupils in the school 
he taught after his graduation from Yale—after- 
wards she is his sweetheart. 

The first act, which is a mere prologue, shows 
their love-making in the school-room in a very 
pretty, light vein of comedy. In Act II, when every 
one else refuses to be a spy, Hale offers to aid 
Washington at this crisis by undertaking to pene- 
trate the British lines and learn the plans for the 
attack on New York. Earlier, in a moment of en- 
thusiasm, he had promised Alice never to risk his 
life unnecessarily. Hidden behind curtains, she 
has heard his offer, and she comes out of her con- 
cealment to hold him to his pledge. ‘‘ You could 
not love a coward,’’ says Hale. ‘‘Yes,’’ replies 
Alice, ‘‘if he were a coward for my sake.’’ Hale 
persists, and they part unreconciled. 


In the third act he is in the enemy’s lines, dis- 
guised as a school-teacher. One of the officers sus- 
pects him and plays a trick. He sends for Alice— 
saying Hale is wounded in the British camp, and 
wishes to see her before he dies. He proposes to 
confront the suspected man with his sweetheart. 
Any recognition on her part means Hale’s immedi- 
ate arrest. She comes. Hale has tried to warn her 
of the trick. The audience is left in suspense. The 
girl comes on the stage—the soldiers are watching 
her face and Hale’s. There is a moment of dread- 
ful suspense. She stares at one after the other, 
and never changes ‘countenance. 

It is an excellent scene — the supreme feature of 
the play—and a sigh of relief goes through the 
house. It lasts but a second, however, for Hale, 
crazy with passion, shows himself at the first 
opportunity, and is promptly arrested by the sol- 
diers who have been watching him from the house. 
For the moment the audience is allowed to think he 
has escaped, for he knocks down two soldiers and 
clatters away on his horse with Alice. 

But the last act shows that they were captured by 
the second line of pickets. The scene is first in the ~ 
tent where Hale is awaiting execution, then the 
orchard where he is hanged. The setting of the 
final scene is, perhaps, the most beautiful we have 
ever seen, and never did scenery more really play 
a part in a play. There are but two speeches in the 
last act, and the whole effect is produced by the 
contrast of the sunlit orchard and the grim scene 
for which it is to be a setting. 

Mr. Goodwin played his part with a seriousness 
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NOTES 








' value and charm of color. The scenery, especially in January 30, A. D., 1648. 





anything her previous parts had suggested her cap- 
able of. In her two strongest scenes her acting, 
was all that could be desired, while her beauty gave 
convincing excuse for Hale’s love, which line after 
line could not have accomplished. Miss Gertrude 
Elliott was exceedingly piquant and wonderful in 
the quaintest of colonial costumes. Her playing of 
the small part allotted to her suggested possibilities: 
for a considerable future. 

Of Mr. Fitch’s work, it is not necessary to say a; 
great deal. His play is dramatic; sincere in his! 
important scenes, pleasantly witty in the lighter: 
parts, and, on the whole, well done. He has relied; 
for atmosphere almost entirely on the scenery and 
costumes—there is no suggestion in the lines of 
anything colonial or last century. This may be 
intentional or not. 








There has been some discussion lately as to 
whether or not Jacobitism did really exist in Amer-. 
ica. There came lately to the editor of THE CHap- 
Book, addressed in an unknown hand, and post- 
marked ‘‘Roxbury, Mass.,’’ the interesting card, 
a reproduction of which we print below. 





MR. CLYDE FITCH 


and a dignity which are worthy of note. He never 
forced his effects ; if anything, he preferred to under- 
play. The only unfavorable criticisms which were 
made on his performance were that in his effort to 
be restrained and to avoid his own popular humor- 
ous methods he had run into the danger of missing 
the fire and impetuosity of youth. It is a kind of 
fault which is rare enough to be welcome, and those 
who remember In Mizzoura will feel sure that 
in time Mr. Goodwin will put vigor enough into 
his part. If he had not won new friends by 
his acting, he would have made them by his man- 
agement. Nothing could be more admirable 
than the mounting he has given the piece. 
The costumes have seldom been surpassed—not R 
alone for historical accuracy, but for atmospheric REMEMBER,” 


the third and fourth acts, is marvelous in ingenuity 
and realism. In fact, the orchard scene in the last 
act has never been equaled, and the lighting— 
done with taste and judgment—was excellent. 





With Compliments .... 


Aside from the production, perhaps the most Branch 
agreeable feature of the play was the success of Order of the White Rose — Korth American 


Miss Elliott and Miss Gertrude Elliott. Miss 
Maxine Elliott gave an extremely satisfactory per- _—‘ This, we take it, is evidence that there are veri- 





formance, showing an emotional power far beyond table Jacobites in unsuspected corners. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 








After the columns and pages of unmeasured 
space devoted by American newspapers and critical 
journals to the praise of Dr. Mitchell’s story, 
Hugh Wynne, it is well for ballasting purposes 
to read the London Chronicle’s review of the 
book. Fortunately, perhaps, for our native pride, 
the critic’s remarks are shortly finished. 


Of Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell’s bulky novel, Hugh Wynne: 
Free Quaker: sometime Brevet Lieutenant-Col- 
onel on the Staff of His Excellency General 
Washington, we can only say that we have found it as 
long-winded, as pretentious, and as uninspired as its title. 
It is supposed to be written by Hugh Wynne himself, in the 
first person ; and the style is a laborious counterfeit of the 
style of a last century memoir, but so clumsy and palpable 
a counterfeit that the reader is constantly irritated by it, 
and never for an instant ‘taken in.’’ As for the story—it 
moves at such a snail’s pace; we honestly can’t help won- 
dering how the author kept awake as he composed it. In 
short, to twist about a tried and trusty reviewer’s phrase, 
— is not an amusing line in the book, from title-page to 
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THE PIONEER 


HY, he never ean tell; 
But, without a doubt, 
He knows very well 
He must trample out 
Through forest and fell 
The world about 
A way for himself, 
A way for himself. 


By sun and star, 
Forlorn and lank, 
O’er cliff and sear, 
O’er bog and bank, 
He hears afar 
The expresses clank 
‘You ’ll never get there, 
You ’ll never get there !’’ 


His bones and bread 
Poor Turlygod* 
From his wallet spread 
On the grass-green sod, 
And stared and said 
With a mow and a nod, 
‘Whither away, sir, 
Whither away?”’ 


“T’m going alone, 
Though Hell forefend, 
By a way of my own 
To the bitter end.”’ 
He gnawed a bone 
And snarled, ‘‘ My friend, 
You ’1l soon get there, 
You ’ll soon get there.’’ 


But whether or no, 
The world is.round; 
And he still must go 
Through depths profound, 
O’er heights of snow, 
On virgin ground 
To find a grave, 
To find a grave. 


For he knows very well 
He must trample out 
Through Heaven and Hell, 
With never a doubt, 
A way of his own 
The world about. 
JOHN DAVIDSON. 


*Bedlam beggars. . . “Poor Turl ! r Tom!’—King Lear. 
Copyrighted 1898, by John beviaea = , 





CORRESPONDENCE 
A-REPLY TO MR. PODMORE 
Everett House, New York, February 4, 1898. 
To THE Eprror oF THE CHAP-BOOK: 


S you did not cast aside Periwinkle Pod- 
more’s letter of the 5th ult. but printed 
it, I feel there is a bare possibility that 
your check to him might be only suffi- 

cient to cover ‘‘postage only,’’ so please send me 
a bill for what you consider ‘‘ Brigadier-General 
Pond’s’’ share worth. 

Periwinkle Podmore will be sorry to know the 
truth. ‘‘ Certain American Authors”’’ are giving 
public readings and have been at it since I can 
remember. As incredulous as it may appear, his 
friend, F. Hopkinson Smith, has been for the past 
ten years one of the most successful ‘‘ readers from 
his own works”’ in the American Lyceum. Ask in 
any city, North, South, East or West, who is the 
most successful author-reader in America and who 
‘‘draws the largest audiences that have assembled 
in these cities,’’ and if they don’t say ‘‘F. Hop- 
kinson Smith,’’ I do not ask you to ever believe me 
again. ‘‘Mark Twain’’ and George W. Cable 
raked in a great haul in 1883-’84,—thousands and 
thousands of dollars. Kate Douglas Wiggin made 
over $70,000 for Kindergarten Associations in 
about six years, reading her charming stories. 
John Kendrick Bangs and ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden”’ are 
now reaping double prices for their “‘stuff,’’ first 
from the publisher and then from reading it ‘‘ out 
loud’’ to audiences who pay fifty cents, seventy- 
five cents, and one dollar. The above are a few of 
the American ‘‘readers from their own works’’ 
that the public will pay to hear, because Americans 
are always glad to pay a hundred cents where they 
can get a dollar’s worth, and not generally other- 


‘wise. 


There are authors, whose names are legion, who 
think they can read and draw audiences, not only 
in all parts of America, but Europe, who are con- 
stantly writing that they know they can make me 
rich if I would only take them. As if I didn’t 
care for riches, but preferred to stand as an imped- 
iment to their success. Periwinkle Podmore ought 
not to be of this class, and why he is I cannot 
understand, except that the public will make its 
own choice. ; 

The disease is as bad in England as here. Hall 
Caine read a short novel (unpublished) in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Liverpool to tremen- 
dous paying crowds a year ago. ‘‘Ian Maclaren”’ 
has read a few times, and the crowds of his Scotch 
and English patrons were as great as he had here, 
and the enthusiasm greater. I find the same con- 
ditions prevail all over the intelligent part of civil- 
ization, and even in China and Japan. Only have 
something to give for what one receives, and the 


crowd will never cease to come. No, never. 
Yours very truly, 
J. B. Ponp. 
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LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS 
I. TO NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
IR: In once more addressing the departed 
&, and irresponsive great I feel how vast is the 
opportunity in the leisure of eternity for 
that converse with the wise and good to 
which the dying Socrates looked forward hope- 
fully. Even in the field of Letters; even in that 
secluded glebe which you gardened, how innumer- 
able are the topics! One thinks of you in the Par- 
adise of Genius, as wearing the young form of the 
beautiful Oberon (to remind you of your college 
nickname), who watched and mused from the cur- 
tained window of the little room in Salem. One 
thinks of’the custom-house official who was busy, 
like Geoffrey Chaucer, with bills of lading, and 
whose nights and Sundays were given to musings 
over 
For me more real than living man 
Nurslings of Immortality. 

To the unknown, remote author, paid at three 
dollars a tale, were given quiet hours wherein to 
distil the gray-tinted romance of Puritanism in a 
strange land; the creed of Jehovah restored among 
red-skinned idolatrous Amalekites. Did space and 
time permit, we might quarrel over that same 
Puritanism. If I may judge by the writings of Mr. 
Increase Mather and William Penn, you are too 
severe in The Gray Champion on the first king 
who made all faiths free, King James. But, 
indeed, the monarch’s character is not entirely pure 
from blemishes, though I never heard that, like 


your Puritan ancestors, he hanged any Quakers- 


for their religion. Yourself know a pang when 
the Puritan fanatic cuts down the Maypole and 
decides that New England shall not be Merry Eng- 
land. To banish mirth encouraged by the wisdom 
of the old Church; to find romance and excitement 
in the hysterics of the conscience and under the 
Minister’s Black Veil; in that lay the wisdom of the 
Puritan Fathers. Thence out of all these tragedies. 
of the relations between the heart and its Maker, 
from these passions of remorse and dread, excited 
by secret sins, you were to weave the tale of The 
Scarlet Letter. Indeed, your field is the heart; 
not as vainly amatorious, not as moved by women’s 
eyes, but as the home of the hunger after right- 
eousness and the famine of human enjoyment and 
human love. 

If ever a genius was differentiated by heredity 
(what a style is the jargon of modern science!) 
surely that genius was yours. As in Sir Walter 
we see the whole romance of Scotland, from Bruce 
to Prince Charles, living again, as it were, in his 
brain and blood, so the whole romance of New 


England Puritanism seems to relive in your imag- 
ination. The Theocracy of the early days seems to 
cast its gloom over the glowing woodlands of the 
Indian summer. Beauty is somehow under a spell, 
or a primal curse; is fair and fated and ineffectual 
as in Clifford of The House of the Seven 
Gables. Or, again, it is freakish and heathenish, 
as if touched by some wild magic of the dispos- 
sessed Red Men in the child Pearl. Or it is dark- 
ened and saddened, as in Hilda, by the shadow of 
another’s guilt and the burden of a terrible secret 
accidentally shared. And then Puritanism breaks 
down, and there is no refuge for the stainless suf- 
ferer but in the all-embracing wisdom and charity 
of that ancient Church which your fathers renounced 
as ‘‘idolatrous.’’ All beauty is stained or doomed 
or venomed, as Rappacini’s daughter, ‘‘ that poison- 
ous woman,’’ so darkly does the legacy of Puritan- 
ism weigh upon Oberon the Fair. 

The crazy cruelties of old superstition press upon 
his fancy like the weights laid on that stout- 
hearted carle of the witchcraft mania, who refused 
to plead. His mind is tenanted by prophecies and 
curses of men and women, murdered to satisfy the 
pedantry of preachers like the Mathers. He wan- 
ders in the borderland of many mysteries not under- 
stood, and about the secret of undying life, and, as 
in The Haunted Mind, round the resting- 
places of the dead. ‘‘ You think how they are lying 
in their cold shrouds and narrow coffins, through 
the drear winter of the grave, and cannot persuade 
your fancy that they neither shrink nor shiver 
when the snow is drifting over their little hillocks, 
and the bitter blast howls against the door of the 
tomb.”’ 

Yet with this funereal element and that strange 
harping on a hidden Shame, there is the manful 
spirit which subdues these fancies and does not 
permit them to darken all your genius as they 
darkened the genius of Poe. There is sunlight as 
it passes down the aisles and through the clere- 
stories of the forest primeval, sunlight that falls on 
the face of Phoebe and lights, with her shining 
doves, on the shoulders of Hilda. 

Fantasy is your province as it was the province 
of Gautier. To throw into normal life a strange 
ingredient, and watch the elements in their new 
unobserved fermentation, is of the essence of your 
method. Thus comes the dark and Secret Stranger 
of the Catacombs, escaped, none know how, from 
an adventure which none dare ask about, and mix- 
ing in the friendly and familiar world of normal 
man. There is atrou noir in life, and it opens, 
and a presence emerges, rather felt than seen, 
rather surmised than felt, like a blight in spring. 
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The Note Books are full of hints of such fan- 
tasies, for the most part never wrought out. Occa- 
sionally such ideas occur to the mind, and one 
wishes for your genius to develop what must remain 
a blank negative. Thus I have dreamed of a Man 
who, innocent in life and kind of heart, should 
yet, by some want of chemical conformity between 
himself and his neighbors, prove a kind of moral 
Upas tree, or an ethical Jettatore as fatally and 
unconsciously as Gautier’s hero. Or I have wished 
that you had chosen for hero a guvdy poet, of the 
Lovelace and Suckling and Carew type, born in 
one of your stern Puritan villages, long ago, and 
driven forth to herd with the idolatrous Red Men. 
Or again, what a character for you would have been 
Muckle John Gibb, prophet of the sweet singers. 
A mystic light shone round him and his, when they 
burned the Bible on the moor, because it was not 
free from a human admixture in the headings of 
the chapters, or for some such exquisite reason. 
So, exiled to America for exceeding the standards 
of the Kirk, and rejected by your fathers, he became 
the leading Jossakeed of a Red Indian tribe, and, I 
doubt not, saying Medicine Chants in a rich 
Ayrshire accent. He might have given you matter 
for a tale, as, more recent, might have done the 
Ghost Dance, and the new religion of the Sioux 
and Arrapahoes. Or our state trials, as you said, 
might have yielded you fifty romances. 

Your style, so grave, so softly and richly coloured, 
so musical, so pure of all the dreadful recent slang, 
makes you, I venture to think, the first classic of 
your country’s literature. Not out of translated 
foreign idioms and revived provincialisms is a 
classical and permanent style, like yours, to be 
fashioned. Yours is a genius mellowed by time, 
and of deep root in a good old English soil. 

So farewell to one now satisfied, whom our life 
could not satisfy, who, at home, found the new too 
raw, and abroad found the old too sad, or too inter- 
woven with prejudices and traditions which were 
not yours. A. Lana. 








ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


CROSS Time’s chart to lure man on, still rolls Life’s 
sounding sea— 
Its billows rushing mountain high—its wild 


winds blowing free ; 
All ports are thine, dear mariner—though others name thee 
dead, 


I sight thy pennants flying, and I know thy sails are"spread. 


EMMA CARLETON. 


BOOKBINDINGS OF THE CENTURY 


HE Caxton Club, of Chicago, recently gave 

an exhibition of bookbindings of the 
nineteenth century. The examples were 

selected with reference to the decorative 

or artistic, rather than the craftsman’s side. Al- 
most daily the question was asked: ‘‘Which do you 
consider the best piece of binding in the exhibit?’’ 
The answer is difficult and, of course, merely per- 





sonal. There is a principle laid down by Ruskin 
in his Two Paths, of which a copy—beautifully 
bound by Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, in brown mo- 
rocco, with a border of carnations, in foliation, and 
a semis of triple-dots—was in the exhibit. ‘‘The 
true forms of conventional ornament,’’ says 
Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘consist in the bestowal of as much 
beauty on the object as shall be consistent with its 
Material, its Place, and its Office.’’ This seems to 
have been Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s guiding princi- 
ple in the decoration of book-covers from the be- 
ginning. Then, if the principle be sound, one 
should place the copy of Shelley’s Prometheus 
first though the Kelmscott Keats, in light olive 
moroceo with daffodils in swirling foliations; and 
the Kelmscott Herrick, in green morocco, with 
diaper design of wild roses—both done by Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson, came close to it in the admira- 
tionofmany. The Prometheus, which the artist 
himself looks upon as one of his most successful 
efforts, was bound for the Shelley Centenary, 1892. 
It is in spring-willow green morocco, the two sides 
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and back completely covered with ornamentation, 
small oval centers on the sides being left for 
the lettering. The delicate framework of flowing 
lines have Tudor roses at the terminations, and 
though these lines are thickly foliated, and the 
ground studded with nebule of gold stars, they are 
still sufficiently distinct to give character to the 
design. If gold dots had been used instead of stars, 
the composition must have lacked that lightness of 
touch which is one of its charms. A rose, a leaf, a 
star, and circle-segments —these are the few simple 
tools with which the design is built up. If there 
seems to be an exuberance of decoration for the 
mere covers of a book, then the reader should be 
reminded that Shelley’s The Sensitive Plant 
and To a Skylark are within. Yet Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson’s work has the distinctive quality of reti- 
cence where reticence is demanded, as in the Two 
Paths, The Germ, and King Florus, to enu- 
merate no others. Whether his design be full, or 
limited simply to angle decorations, back panels, 
or center ornament, it never seems crowded or 
overdone. There is neither too much nor too little. 
And his decoration is mainly confined to the out- 
sides, with the slightest ornamentation of the inside 
borders. Vellum linings and ends are the nearest 
approach to a doublure that I have seen in any 
example of his work, and never one 4 mosaique. 
Perhaps this province of exclusion has been exer- 
cised only against Chicago collectors. Our atmos- 
phere is fatal to delicate mosaics that are much 
handled or exposed. 

Bookbinding, as an art, was at low ebb in the 
beginning of the present century. In England, 
Roger Payne had left no worthy successor; in 
France, Simier was binder to the king; and in 
America the art was as yet unknown. Murton and 
Kalthoeber, and the other German importations, 
did little to keep its traditions alive in England. 
Examples by these craftsmen that can be positively 
identified do them little credit, and they are com- 
paratively few and unimportant. Kalthoeber’s 
decorated examples are rarely in morocco, but his 
simple designs of roulette borders, garlands, fes- 
toons and flower-pots are often found on old ealf. 
Yet his work belongs to the eighteenth rather than 
the nineteenth century. Charles Lewis and Charles 
Hering, the former beloved of Dr. Dibdin, did 
some fair work, but russia and calf were then, as 
now, poor materials to immortalize a binder or 
perpetuate an art. A small example of Lewis’s 
work in calf, and bearing his name, was in the 
Caxton exhibit, but its decoration was confined to a 
double fillet, Renaissance angle ornaments, and 
full-tooled back panels. Another example that 


may have been his was in russia, with the usual 
simple ornaments. Lewis executed a few exam- 
ples in morocco, with decorations along classical 
lines, technically excellent, but lacking originality 
of design. Clark, who worked with Lewis, finally 
went into partnership with Bedford, but his fame 
rests largely on examples done in tree-calf. Fran- 
cis Bedford, with Riviere, and Zaehnsdorf the 
elder, have all died within fifteen years, and pos- 
sessed, while living, the distinction, as Mr. Horne 
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says, ‘‘which has been possible only in the present 
century, of having finished their books in every 
style but their own.’’ Bedford and Riviere were 
excellent forwarders, and good specimens of the 
work of all three were in the Caxton exhibit. The 
successors of Robert Riviere, Messrs. Riviere & 
Son; and the present Joseph Zaehnsdorf, surpass 
their predecessors in ingenuity of design, and the 
best forwarding by the former leaves little to be 
desired. Both have enterprise, and both employ 
good artists to prepare original designs for which 
new tools are cut and the finishing then done by 
expert craftsmen. The later examples by Riviere 
& Son show a marked improvement in the quality 
and color of the gold finish. 

Roger de Coverly, Pratt, and the amateurs, Miss 
S. T. Prideaux, Miss Irene Nichols, and Sir Edward 
Sullivan were all represented by characteristic exam- 
ples. Sir Edward’s signature is ‘‘E. 8S. Aurifex,’’ 
from which we are to infer that he does only the 
finishing. Hayday, Halloway, Mackenzie, Morley 
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(Oxford), Tout, and Ramage were represented by 
one or more examples each. 

In much of the present-day English work the 
influence of Mr. Cobden-Sanderson is distinctly 
noticeable, and this influence is not entirely unfelt 
in America. 

In France, Simier, Thouvenin, and Bozérian did 
mediocre work in poor materials, and perhaps these 
craftsmen were not even fairly represented. But 
of those French binders from Purgold to the pres- 
ent day the representation was good so far as it 
went. 

Purgold and his successor, Bauzonnet, were 
among the first to abandon the styles of the Direc- 
tory, the Empire,and the Restoration, but perhaps 
their chief claim on a grateful posterity will rest 
on the work of the more illustrious George Trautz, 
who married Miss Purgold, daughter-in-law to 
Bauzonnet, eventually succeeded to the business of 
both, and was the first bookbinder to be made a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor. Examples by 


. Trautz-Bauzonnet, the name under which his best 


work was done, are rarely found out of France, and 
always command fanciful prices. There were two 
good specimens in the Caxton exhibit—not of his 
more elaborate compositions, yet representative of 
the craftsman at his best. George Trautz, like 


many of his contemporary craftsmen, had not the 
creative faculty, and his work is remarkable rather 
for its technical excellence and invention than for 
its originality of design. One quality it did possess 
in an eminent degree, however—perfection of gild- 
ing. The work of Cuzin, and his successor, Mer- 
cier, of Lortic, Marius Michel, and Chambolle- 
Duru enjoys the same distinction in our day, among 
French binders. Is it the quality or color of the 
gold used? Perhaps their precious metal is less 
alloyed than that prepared out of France, as some 
have urged, but its richness is rather due to the 
quantity, and to the Frenchman’s choice of morocco. 
Yet examples by the same finisher, be it said, are 
not always uniform in depth and brilliancy, which 
may be, and doubtless often is, due in great meas- 
ure to the color of the leather. A proper shade of 
green shows the gold to much better advantage than 
royal purple, or brown, which colors are better 
suited to ornamentation in blind—that is, impres- 
sions of the tools without gold. The French gilder 
of to-day seems to prefer the vigorous line, and 
tools of solid face or those lightly shaded by the 
graver, as offering the best surface to the burn- 
isher. But if he builds up a spray of foliage he 
sees to it that his design is not crowded, and that 
stems, leaves, buds, and flowers are nicely adjusted 
in point of size. And these designs bear some 
relation to the size of the surface treated, even 
when confined to a border or panel of interlacing or 
rectangular fillets.. It is not unwise, therefore, to 
leave the French binder to his own plottings in 
most eases. He will nearly always show a prefer- 
ence for marbled papers for linings and ends— 
which you may or may not like, to be sure—and if 
he uses a brocade he will try, and nearly always 
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succeed, if the book be a French romance, to have 
the pattern contemporary with the story. It is 
doubtful if he would use brocade at all, if left to 
his own devices, as his marbled paper wears well 
and will resist the oil of the leather, which silk 
fabrics and plain papers donot. It were better not 
to demand too many concessions. 

There are two classes of craftsmen in France 
te-day. The first, with Mercier, Chambolle, the 
Lorties, and Marius Michel at the head, follows the 
traditional lines of decoration, varying combina- 
tions which show invention if not originality, and 
leaving nothing to desire in point of technical 
finish. The second, headed by Gruel, Ruban, 
Meunier, and Raparlier, of Paris, and Camille Mar- 
tin and René Wiener, of Nancy, seeks to do new 
things in a new way. It is futile to argue that 
their work is not bookbinding, as is frequently 
done. Some of their most fantastic examples 
approach dangerously near the line, but nothing in 
the present exhibit was calculated to startle one by 
its whimsicalness or inappropriateness. Several 
members of the new school have been very suc- 
cessful in the manipulation of leather, and all 
those named are skilled artists as well as crafts- 
men. One may not care to have his book-cover 
present a landscape in modeled leather, but if 
Raparlier was fairly represented his ‘‘innovations’’ 
and ‘‘deviations’’ will not prove a killing matter 
to the art. Gold plays a small part in his 
decorations. With diminutive sculptor’s tools he 
models his design on the leather. ‘‘ These tools are 
heated, by which means,’’ Miss Prideaux tells us, 
‘‘the leather is slightly burnt and shadowed in 
greater or less degree. Inlays of other colors are 
then applied of various thicknesses, according to 
the relief required, and the modeling proceeds, the 
whole being kept very wet until it is sufficiently 
worked up. A certain amount of acid or coloring 
matter is added, if required, to give vigor to the 
design, which, when completed, is perfectly hard 
and can be subjected to the ordinary pressure.’’ 
The larger of the two examples in the Caxton 
exhibit has designs differing on the two sides, but 
the relief portions in colors do not have the appear- 
ance of inlays but of modelings colored by the use 
of acid—a process not new by any means, but 
practiced, though less skillfully, in Cambridge, 
England, early in the eighteenth century. The 
blind tooling, modeling, and coloring as shown in 
Raparlier’s work could hardly be more effectively 
done without the use of gold. But when the relief 
portion of a design is in solid metal, the book 
becomes unworthy of intimate association with its 
fellows. The exhibition at Bings, in Paris, in 





1896, brought to light not only the innovations 
practiced in France, but, what is far more interest- 
ing, it revealed the fact that the best traditions of 
the art are now undergoing a revival outside of 
France,—in Belgium, Denmark, Sweden—indeed, 
the Renaissance seems to extend even to Helsing- 
fors, Finland, where a Count and Countess Sparre 
are doing excellent work in designing. But Clé- 
ment of Copenhagen, not the first among the Danes, 
and Hedberg of Stockholm, were the only binders 
of Scandinavia represented at the Caxton exhibit. 
The floreate mosaics of Hedberg show a refinement 
of feeling and a delicacy of execution that is very 
promising. 

If one must judge from the specimens that come 
to America, the decorative side of the art of book- 
binding in England, and in Europe generally, has 
been undergoing a radical change since France 
became a sister Republic. Perhaps this is due to a 
change of political—or moral—sentiment. There 
are no ‘‘ Dear Dianes,’’ no De Nerrues, De Pompa- 
dours, and Du Barrys, with patents of noble lin- 
eage emblazoning decorative art. These noble 
ladies were great sources of inspiration to the royal 
bookbinders of their day. The numerous quarter- 
ings and changes made necessary by the assumption 
of new relations and responsibilities taxed the 
resources of the die-cutters as well as those of the. 
craftsmen. In this connection, M. Ernest Quentin 
Bauchart, in his Les Femmes Bibliophiles de 
France, has politely solved a riddle that long puz- 
zled us. It seems that Diane de Poitiers on the 
death of her husband, Louis de Brezé, Comte de 
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Maulevrier, took for her device an arrow sur- 
rounded by laurel branches and rising from a 
tomb, which arrow bore the inscription Sola vivit 
in illo. But this allegory embarrassed her when 
she became attached to the court of Henri Deux. 
So she withdrew the tomb from her armor, and 
changed the gender of the pronoun in the legend 
thus: Sola vivit in illa, which satisfactorily 
accounts for the two devices found in the armorial 
examples of binding from her collection. Heraldry 
plays a small part in the decorative treatment of 
book-covers to-day, not that it is unpopular in 
America either, but its uses and limitations are per- 
haps better understood by collectors of books than 
by others who affect it in any measure, and it is 
less cared for. We have a relish for it on the 
books of La Belle Marquise, and on those of 
Marie Antoinette, but not on ourown. It was 
otherwise ‘‘when Louis Quinze was king,’’ or 
when Nell Gwyn wore mourning for the Cham 
of Tartary. Heraldry cuts a comparatively 
unimportant figure in the modern illustrations 
of books on the art. And Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
knows it not in his artistic vocabulary. So perhaps 
Republicanism is responsible, in a measure, for the 
turn in decorative art as applied to bookbinding. 

It remains to say a word about the art in Amer- 
ica, the practice of which has been beset with diffi- 
culties from the beginning. As the best moroccos 
are still dressed and dyed in Paris, whether from 
the Levant or the Cape, the French craftsmen take 
the first choice of skins and colors. Their stamps 
are better, sharper 
and deeper en- 
graved than ours. 
Their gold we have 
never been able to 
approach until re- 
cently. And French 
craftsmen are gen- 
erally more suc- 
cessful in the ma- 
nipulation of the 
leather—as to its 
polish and the pre- 
servation of the 
grain under a pol- 
ished surface— 
after it is on the 
book. We are im- 
proving in all re- 
spects where im- 
provement is possible—even to the extent of im- 
porting French finishers, as was done recently by 
the Club Bindery in New York. The credit for 
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this improvement is largely due to the efforts of 
the late William Matthews. Its continuance and 
further development rests mainly with ourselves— 
by liberal patronage. If the Grolier Club and the 
Caxton Club and the Rowfanters of Cleveland con- 
tinue their efforts to promote good bookmaking in 
a practical way, by fostering such enterprises as the 
Club Bindery—and it is announced that the Row- 
fant Club has a similar project on foot—they must 
directly and indirectly encourage and support de- 
serving independent craftsmen. There never was a 
time in the history of the art when technical execu- 
tion surpassed or even equaled the best work of 
our day. But what we most need now, are artists 
who will make designs in black-and-white suitable 
for leather work, efficient tool engravers to follow 
these designs, and, above all, and again, liberal 


patronage. 
W. Irvine Way. 
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A MODEL ARTICLE 


Periwinkle Podmore, 
Literary Journalist. 
Personalities a Specialty. 


New York, Feb. 1, 1898. 
To THE EpiToR OF THE CHAP-BOOK: 
OBSERVE with feelings of mingled delight 
I and sadness that one of your contempora- 
ries has revived an old-fashioned and fas- 
cinating expedient of copymakers, in a 
projected series of articles on Authors at Home. 
It will be interesting to watch the progress of these 
articles. There was a time when we had authors 
who were interesting at home, and it is quite pos- 
sible that there are a few of them left. Who the 
new home-bodies are to be I am not aware, but I 
presume that they will include the most eminent 
scribes. on the lists—fellows like Mr. Caine, who I 
am told, lives in a dark room at the foot of an 
oubliette in his Manx castle, a description of 
which I should very much like to read; like Mr. 
Marion Crawford, whose box-stall in the attic of 
a Fifth Avenue publishing-house is said to be one 
of the most perfect and perfectly guarded dens in 
the history of letters ; like dear old John Burroughs 
who, winter and summer, dwells in a leafy flat on 
the third limb from the ground of a thriving pine 
tree on the banks of the Hudson; like Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis, who, with his man, leads a life 
of Arcadian simplicity in one of the Arena boxes 
of the Madison Square Garden, where he can work 
without interruption from the gaping masses — 
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and others, for, in the words of the immortal poet, 
Hopper, ‘‘there are others.’’ 

I say, sir, that I presume this is to be the plan 
of the new series; but I hasten to add that my 
presuming is mere presumption having hope at 
its root. Iam a subscriber to the journal in ques- 
tion, and while, thanks to a beneficent arrangement 
of the publishers, who, being genial fellows, have 
clubbed together, I get it, and Munsey, and 
McClure, and Life, and Puck, and a set of Mr. 
Warner’s World’s Worst Literature for so 
slight a sum as one dollar, provided I send any- 
body a certified check for that amount a week 
before a certain date, I deem it my duty to pro- 
tect the value of that dollar to the best of my 
ability ; and to do this.I must express, while there 
is yet time, my individual wishes. Most people, 
I am aware, express their wishes while there is 
not yet time, but my plan is directly the reverse 
and in line with a course of action which, strictly 
adhered to, must make the world happier. Surely 
there is more joy in a world where hope is ex- 
pressed rather than disappointment, and, frankly, 
I do not wish to be disappointed with the results 
of that dollar which I have labored so hard and so 
long to win. My business is good, but my employees 
get ninety per cent of the receipts, and I am not 
sufficiently literary or artistic to work as do my 
friends Mr. Hopkinson Smith and Dr. Ian Mc- 
Watson for art’s sake alone. I’d like to do so, 
but my seven children will not permit any letting 
down in the quality of their bread and butter. 

Now criticism, Mr. Editor, is easy. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to find fault. A child 
can destroy that which it has taken years to build 
up. The great objection to criticism is that, as a 
rule, it is destructive, not constructive. Any 
farmer can criticise a reaper, and yet not be able 
to produce a better. I do not propose to be a 
farmer; and, therefore, that I may not seem to be 
merely captious in the expression of my hopes, let 
me ask you to include in this letter something 
which has been constructed to take the place of 
that which I fear is likely to prove worthy only 
of the iconoclast. My third assistant type-writer, 
who has charge of all matters pertaining to ‘‘pure 
literature’ in my establishment, was told of the 
situation which I am calling to your mind at this 
writing. She is a moderately bright girl, who 
supports a widowed father by her efforts, and has 
therefore, perforce, to be alive to any condition 
which may confront her. In five well-chosen words 
I laid the idea before her that I desired to show 
the world how the thing ought to be done, and 
she has produced an article which represents 


exactly my notion of the only kind of an Author 
at Home paper which can prove satisfactory to 
a well-ordered mind. The article ran as follows: 


AUTHORS AT HOME 


The Deemster in Domesticity : 
or 
CAINE CHEZ LUI 


- Mr. Caine?’’ said I, as a clean-shaven individual 
clad in red-plush knickerbockers and a blue coat 
with brass buttons answered my ring at the door 
of Castle Scapegoat, Isle of Man. 

‘‘Not on your life,’’ replied the person ad- 
dressed; ‘‘I’m his waiter.’’ 

‘‘His old dog Tray,’’ I suggested, falling back 
upon English humor for the moment. 

When the aged retainer had recovered from his 
mirth over my sally, he stiffened up and offered 
me the hospitality of the reception-room. 

‘‘T’m not sure if he’s in,’’ said he, ‘‘but I will 
explore the bowels of the earth until I find him 
and will ascertain.’’ 

‘‘Tell him,’’ said I, ‘‘that I am the representative 
of an American journal with a circulation of 
seventy million a week that allows no returns, and 
that I wish his approval of an interview I have 
already written.”’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said the retainer... ‘‘I do not need to 
find him. He is at home. Mr. Caine is fond 
of you seventy-million Americans. Your indi- 
viduals he does not admire, but he loves your mil- 
lions.’’ 

‘‘He is a wise man,’’ said I. ‘‘Show me up.’’ 

‘‘Rather let me show you down,’’ replied the 
butler, courteously. ‘‘Mr. Caine is in the bins 
looking for a note.’’ 

‘‘The bins?’’ said I, puzzled somewhat. 

‘‘Yes,’’ was the answer. ‘‘Mr. Caine is no 
ordinary man. He does not consume his ideas on 
impulse. He lays them down, like wines, until they 
mellow. We have eighty casks of material in one 
corridor alone for our next book.’’ 

I could not but note the pride of the Author’s 
butler in his use of the word ‘‘our.’’ Surely here 
was an writer whose love of his work extended be- 
yond the mere limits of self. It may be true that 
no author is a Charles Dickens to his Man, but here 
was one whose sunny influence had extended to the 
servitors in his household. Even they were 
anxious to share in the credit of his work. What 
a revelation! (I have omitted forty or fifty lines con- 
cerning this revelation, not because they were not well 
type-written, but because they were prompted somewhat 
by the writer’s natural inclination toward ‘‘space.’’— 
Pj 
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We walked downwards. Seven flights of stairs 
was my computation, and then taking a false step I 
fell for a distance that seemed a mile, landing in a 
small room six by sixteen, on a spring mattress, so 
that fortunately no bones were broken. 

‘‘How do you do,”’ said an imposing figure rising 
up before me. ‘‘You are Miss Blank, of the New 
York Jigamaree?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said I, pleased at the recognition. ‘‘How 
did you know?’’—for I recognized in my vis-a-vis 
no less a person than Mr. Caine himself. 

‘‘T guessed it,’’ he confessed, with a genial smile 
which lit up his rather lurid features, ‘‘from this 
telegram offering me six hundred pounds if I would 
stay at home to-day on behalf of the Jigamaree. 
I was going out. There’s a hanging on at Bal- 
lamackskelly which I should have delighted to wit- 
ness—and truly I needed to see it, for the humor 
of my next Christmas story for the Children’s 
Hour turns entirely upon the execution of a boy 
of five for diverting himself on a Saturday after- 
noon by setting fire to his little sister. Still I can 
imagine all that, you know, soI have n’t lost much 
considering your rates. One need not rely upon 
incidents in real life for a child’s story after all. 
There was Lewis Carrol, you know. I should 
have enjoyed seeing it, though,’’ he added, pen- 
sively, as he thought of the hanging. ‘‘What is 
the object of your visit?’’ 


‘‘Simply to see you at home,’’ I replied. ‘‘Your 
home life interests the people hugely.’’ 
‘“‘T am sure of it,’’ said Mr. Caine. ‘‘Still I am 


loth to permit the intrusion. 
cheque with you?’’ 

I produced the cheque and the author continued. 

‘‘However, if the public is interested—it is my 
mission to please.’’ 

Here Mr. Caine whistled to a huge rattlesnake 
that was coiling and uncoiling itself about one of 
the rungs of Mr. Caine’s easy chair. 

‘“‘Come here, Jack,’’ he cried. ‘‘I want to show 
you my pet, Miss Blank, the companion of my 
walks, the friend of my leisure hours.”’ 

The reptile crawled slowly over the damp floor of 
the author’s den and writhed its length over the 
novelist’s knee, affectionately caressing its mas- 
ter’s hand with its forked tongue. 

‘‘Jack,’’ said he, patting its low brow and strok- 
ing its rattles, ‘“‘this is Miss Blank, of the New 
York Jigamaree. Miss Blank, this is Jacky 
Storm—named after one of my favorite charac- 
ters.’’ 

‘‘How do you do, 
marrow with terror. 
to-day.”’ 


Have you the 


Jack,’’ said I, frozen to the 
‘“‘T hope you are feeling logy 


The novelist laughed long and heartily. 

‘Do not be afraid,’’ said he. ‘‘I have had his 
teeth filled. His poison fangs are plugged to the 
core with British gold. Would you like to see me 
at work?’’ 

‘That would be an interesting spectacle,’’ I an- 
swered. ‘‘In fact, I have come to see you for that 
very purpose, and to interview you on your 
methods.’’ 

“IT shall gratify your desire,’’ said the novelist, 
brushing a lizard from his ink-well. ‘‘This is the 
way I do a thousand words.”’ 

And he dashed them off with a nerve which 
stunned me. 

‘Ts it all punctuated?’’ I cried, as he finished. 

‘Oh, no,’’ Mr. Caine answered. ‘‘Nor are the 
words in proper sequence. I have simply put 
down a thousand words; my stenographer will 
place them in order.”’ 

The method suggested Meredith, but I did not 
like to say so. Even awriter of Authors At 
Home articles has to be tactful at times. 

‘Do you do much of your work in these delight- 
ful surroundings, Mr. Caine?’’ I asked, with a wave 
of my hand which circumscribed the whole room. 

‘*Yes,’’said he, lighting acigarette. ‘‘All of it is 
done here. One must have atmosphere,’’ he added. 
‘The room is dark and musty, and these reptiles you 
see crawling about help to preserve that charm 
between the lines that has made me what I am.”’ 

‘‘T have observed it, sir,’’ said I, flicking a cen- 
tipede from my hand. ‘I do not know of any man 
who has so successfully imparted his environment 
to his writings as you have done. The creepy 
feeling that came over me as I fell into your work- 
shop from above I have often experienced when 
reading your delightful love stories.”’ 

The author’s cheeks suffused with a soft green 
tinge of satisfaction at my words. It was quite 
evident that, unlike many other authors, Mr. Caine 
is not as yet so callous to public opinion as to find 
praise wholly without its pleasurable aspects. 

‘*You are a systematic worker, I presume?”’ said I. 

‘“‘Very,’’ replied the Author, ‘‘very. Otherwise 
I could not accomplish what Ido. From six A.M. 
until breakfast—I eat a hard-boiled egg every 
morning at eleven—I delve through my bins for 
ideas. From eleven until four P.M. I think —I 
digest—I assimilate those ideas. From four until 
midnight I write, and from midnight on to six A.M. 
I go abroad in search of new material to lay down. 
So it goes regularly, day after day, year in and 
year out.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ I eried, ‘‘your sleep, Mr. Caine? When 
do you get that?’ 
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‘‘While I am doing my writing,’’ he replied 
simply. ‘‘Why not? If one has assimilated one’s 
ideas the expression of them becomes a merely 
automatic process, and my hand is trained to record 
while the mind is at rest—if it were not so the 
drudgery would be intolerable. Genius, Madame, 
is resentful of manual labor, and were I in a con- 
scious state during the hours when my hand is at 
work I could not long stand the strain. I read my 
proofs at the same time.’’ 

‘‘And your contracts with publishers?’ I sug- 
gested. 

**Ah,’’ said Mr. Caine, with a sly wink, ‘“‘I am 
wide awake then. One must live, you know, and 
one needs to make the best of terms.’’ 

(Here my third assistant type-writer enters upon a 
long discussion with the author on the subject of the 
relative value of space and mere words as a basis of re- 
muneration. The discussion is spicy, but in too great 
detail to be recorded here. The conclusion reached 
seems to have been that Mr. Caine likes to have his 
books published at both rates simultaneously in Eng- 
land and in America: in England by the word, in the 
United States by the yard, which accounts for the fact, 
no doubt, that the Christian was finished in London 
about six months before Mr. Munsey got through with it 
in his beautiful monthly scrap-book.—P. P.) 

‘“‘T should like, before I go, Mr. Caine,’’ said I, 
rising, ‘‘to see the wonderful bins in which you 
keep your literary material. We have heard great 
things in America about the barrels of notes you 
used in the preparation of the Christian.”’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ he cried. ‘‘Has that gotout? Is n’t 
it curious how these little details of the every-day life 
of an author who does not court publicity do creep 
into print !’’ 

‘‘Very,’”’ said I. ‘‘And so cireumstantially, too. 
One would almost think that you yourself issued 
weekly bulletins—but of course,’’ I hastened to 
add, ‘‘we know you don’t. Your modesty is well 
known to us across the sea, and is frequently dis- 
cussed even in the presence of children.’’ 

‘*You shall see the bins,’’ he said as I finished. 

We walked along a dark corridor for some six 
hundred yards, thence lying flat on our stomachs 
we crawled through a subterraneous flue which had 
doubtless once been used as a water conduit, for it 
was still damp, emerging into a dungeon, lit by 
two eye-brow windows forty feet above the earthen 
floor. Ranged about this as high as the eye could 
see were cask upon cask, their staves fairly bulging 
with the jottings gathered within them. 

‘There they are,’ said Mr. Caine, with mani- 
fest pride. ‘‘Those twenty casks to the right con- 


tain memoranda I have made for my novel of 1903. 
The ideas will have mellowed by that time, and I 
shall make a stunning book out of them. To the 
left are seven casks of Inspirations, as I call them. 
In 1906 I shall issue a volume of poems to be 
called Shadows, the substance of which I keep 
there. And so it goes. Each one of these nine 
thousand barrels is rammed full of ideas, all classi- 
fied, all laid down and dated and left here to ma- 
ture.’’ 

“It is a splendid scheme,’’ said I. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied with a sigh, ‘“‘but even with 
this system one must be watchful. In my Chris- 
tian, for instance, I let the material lie a year too 
long, and a portion of it soured. Still, on the 
whole, I may say that I have found the plan a suc- 
cessful one. May I not send you a case of this 
prime old gloom that I laid down in ’83?”’ 

‘‘T should be pleased to have it,’’ said I, ‘‘but I 
do not wish to rob you.”’ 

‘‘Not at all,’’ said Mr. Caine. ‘‘The fact is, 
Miss Blank, I am growing old, and unless I make 
myself over into a syndicate I cannot hope to live 
to exhaust all the genius I have stored away here. 
This one case I shall never miss, though I assure 
you it is worthy of me.”’ 

With which genial courtesy Mr. Caine bowed me 
out, and I left him in his subterranean den, feeling 
happier, more contented, more appreciative of the 
sunshine of life for having encountered this mar- 
velous and much misunderstood man. 

~ - - * 

There, Mr. Editor—that is the style of article 
that I wish to see in this series. I do not wish 
unduly to exalt one of my own employees, but I 
do not believe any one has ever penned or printed 
an article of this nature which presented a truer, 
more sympathetic picture of the subject. 

If your contemporary is to follow this method in 
the presentation of the Authors selected I shall be 
satisfied. Otherwise I would suggest that the 
series be inverted and that Authors Away From 
Home be written up. I have found many of 
them quite interesting when removed from all 
domestic influence, in fact, more so. 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 
PERIWINKLE PODMORE. 

P. S.—My third assistant type-writer has just 
brought me a second paper on Mr. Stephen 
Crane At Home, or, A Possibility In Pig- 
ment. If you care to have it at $7.00 a thousand 
I’ll send it on. Otherwise I shall offer it. by the 
yard to the McClure syndicate. Please wire your 
answer. P32. 
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AMARANZA 


RS. LAMB was behind the wall in the 

M garden where the summer squashes 

grew. She was lifting her skirts and 

her feet high that she might not injure 

the vines as she stepped here and there among 

them, stooping to peer under the broad leaves. 

She was going to have string beans and new pota- 

toes for dinner the next day, and she hoped to find 
squashes enough to ‘‘ make out.’’ 

‘‘ When I have a vegetable dinner,” she said, ‘I 
do have to have the lottest of stuff, or the men 
folks won’t git filled up.’’ 

She was thinking of filling up her men folks 
now, and her face lighted as she spied two half- 
hidden, yellow, scalloped disks. She stooped eager- 
ly, and carefully detached the squashes from their 
stems. As she was rising with them in her big 
apron a woman in the road paused, then pushed in 
among the wild raspberry bushes until she could 
lean on the wall and look over it. 

‘‘That you, Mis’ Lamb?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Lamb started nervously and trampled on a 
thick, brittle vine branch. One of the squashes 
rolled from her apron. When she had recovered 
it she stood up straight, and said sharply: 

‘You ’re ’nough to make anybody jump out of 
their skins, Ranzy Ripley.”’ 

“Oh, dear, I’m dretful sorry if I seared ye, Mis’ 
Lamb. I never thought nobody could be scared 
of me,’’ with a little treble laugh, and a depreca- 
tory accent on the last word. 

“‘T wa’ n’t scared,’’ with some dignity, ‘‘ but I 
was startled; ’n’ I wa’ n’t thinkin’ of nothin’ but 
these squashes; there’s ever so many set; bime- 
by you e’n have some ’s well’s not, ’n’ welcome.”’ 

‘‘T’m much obleeged,’’ was the rather absent 
reply. Then Miss Ripley roused herself and said, 
with more emphasis, ‘‘I’m jest as much obleeged 
as can be. I d’ know what I should do if ’twa’ n’t 
for you ’n’ your folks, Mis’ Lamb.’’ 

‘* Do n’t mention it,’’ responded Mrs. Lamb, po- 
litely. She hesitated an instant and then added: 
‘‘Won’t you come in, Ranzy? You e’n help me 
string the beans if you’re a mind to. I always 
think it’s best to do um the night beforehand, for 
then I e’n git um on early in the mornin’; ’n’ 
string beans can’t be cooked too much, ’cordin’ 
to my notion.’’ 

She now looked more particularly at the woman 
who was leaning on the wall. 

‘‘Ain’t you well, Ranzy?’’ she asked. ‘‘Somehow 
you don’t look jest right to me. Nooraligy set 
in agin ?”’ 





Miss Ripley shook her head. She picked a tall 
head of timothy that had gone to seed near the 
wall. She twisted it in her fingers which were 
stained with huckleberries. 

‘“*T ain’t be’n so free from nooraligy in ten year’s 
I’ve be’n this summer.’’ 

Her neuralgia was really toothache, and Mrs. 
Lamb and the other neighbors knew it, and that 
Ranzy, named Amaranza, could never screw up her 
courage sufficiently to enable her to go to the 
dentist. About a quarter of her time her face 
was one-sided from a swelling, and there was a 
continual odor of hops about her, for she, as 
she often averred, would n’t think of going to bed 
without a small square bag of hops within reach. 

Many a time some one going by the old Ripley 
house in the night has seen the glimmer of a 
small kerosene lamp stove and has said to himself, 
‘There ’s Ranzy up heatin’ her hop-bag.”’ 

‘* Ain’t your stomach right, then?’ 

‘*T guess I’m well enough, but somehow I’ve 
felt real kind of skittish all day, ’n’ I thought I’d 
come over ’n’ set with you a spell. I sh’ll be glad 
to string the beans for you, Mis’ Lamb.”’ 

The speaker left the wall and walked by the 
roadside until she came to the yard of the Lamb 
place, and Mrs. Lamb joined her directly, bearing 
a basket of string beans, on the top of which now 
reposed two cucumbers and three squashes. 

The two women sat down on the bench at the 
back door, and soon the sound of the snapping of 
the crisp pods mingled with the continuous shrill- 
ing of the crickets, and the ‘‘sip—sip—sip’’ of 
the yellow birds that came to the seeded tops of 
the lettuce and picked open the seed vessels with 
gay diligence. 

Neither spoke for several minutes. At last Mrs. 
Lamb broke the silence. 

“You said you felt skittish. What you skittish 
*bout? Ain’t you used to livin’ alone yet, I sh’d like 
to know?”’ 

“T thought I was. It’s ’most twenty years since 
Brother William went away, ’n’ I was bound then 
I’d harden myself to bein’ ’thout nobody in the 
house; ’n’ I be hardened. I ain’t usually a mite 
afraid. I git up in the dead of night with my 
nooraligy, ’n’ the cat walks about with me; ’n’ I 
don’t think of nobody bein’ round. But some- 
how I’ve be’n ’s nervous ’s a witch all day. Any- 
body could git into my house ’s easy ’s a fly if they 
wanted to, though I’ve got sticks over the winders 
’n’ a hook to the back door, ’n’ a lock ’n’ key to 
the front.’’ 

‘‘There would n’t nobody want to git in,’’ re- 
marked Mrs. Lamb, with authority. She was 
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thinking that it was n’t best to indulge Ranzy ‘in 
any such stuff.’’ 

Another silence. 

‘*Be them thunder-heads over there in the west?’’ 
abruptly from Ranzy. 

Mrs. Lamb dropped a handful of snapped pods 
into the pan; then she turned and deliberately 
gazed at the face near her. 

There was a wondering scorn in her voice when 
she asked : 
¢ “Do you think them white fluffs are thunder- 
heads? Id’ know what’s come over you, Ranzy 
Ripley.’’ 

Miss Ripley made no reply. She suddenly put 
her hands over her face. Presently her shoulders 
raised and she sobbed. 

‘*My sakes! What is the matter?’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Lamb. She made a movement to rise, but as 
her lap was full of the strings of the beans, she 
sank back again, looking anxiously at Miss Ripley, 
who, from behind her hands, replied in a muffled 
voice : 

‘‘T’ve be’n pickin’ up under the eaves this 
mornin’ ’n’ I come across some of William’s let- 
ters t’ he wrote when he first went to Californy, 
they were so lovin’ ’n’ nice that I could n’t help 
eryin’; ’n’ I’ve felt like cryin’ ever sence. I hope 
you ’ll excuse me, Mis’ Lamb.’’ 

‘*Oh, I’ll excuse ye, fast enough; but I must 
say I wouldn’t cry ’bout Bill Ripley. He ain’t 
_ be’n any kind of a brother to ye. They say he got 
rich ’n’ married out there, an’ he never sent you a 
dollar. No, you’d better believe I would n’t waste 
no tears on him.’’ 

‘‘There wa’ n’t nobody but him ’n’ me,’’ said 
Miss Ripley, still from behind her hands. 

Mrs. Lamb snorted, but made no other reply. 

In a moment she asked Ranzy if seeing Bill’s 
old letters made her afraid to stay alone. 

Ranzy resolutely uncovered her face and wiped 
her eyes with her apron. 

‘*No,’tain’t that,’’ she answered ; ‘‘ it’s ’cause of 
the burglaries over in Farnham, you know, night 
before last. You ’ve heard about um?”’ 

‘‘Of course I’ve heard; but I ain’t thought a 
second time of it. Burglars don’t break into the 
house of poor folks like us. They know we ain’t 
got money nor silverware. But Ranzy,’’ and here 
Mrs. Lamb’s real kindness showed itself, ‘‘ you 
come here ’n’ sleep till you ’ve got over your scare. 
You e’n have;Mollie’s room jest as well as not—she 
won’t be to home for three weeks yet.”’ 

‘** You ’re real good, Mis’ Lamb, but I should n’t 
feel to home out of my own bed; ’n’ I have to heat 
my hop-bag so frequent I guess I’ll manage: to 


stay to home; ’twon’t do for me to begin anything 
diff’rent.’’ 

In less than half an hour Miss Ripley said she 
guessed she better be goin’. Her hostess watched 
her as she went across the blackberry patch and 
into the house that stood behind the locust trees. 
Those trees made the bit of a cottage seem farther 
away than it really was, for the distance was, in 
fact, but a few rods. 

Mrs. Lamb carried her vegetables down cellar 
and then went on with her late afternoon’s work, 
making biscuits for supper and frying ham, for 
her men were hearty. She asked the cat if she 
s’posed there were any men so hearty as Henry 
Lamb and his hired help. Mrs. Lamb, in her long 
hours of solitude, often addressed remarks to her 
cat, and invariably received precisely appropriate 
replies. She forgot all about Ranzy Ripley until 
her husband made mention of the burglaries in 
Farnham. 

Mr. Lamb was sitting barefooted and in his 
shirt sleeves on the bit of a piazza at the back of 
the house. His feet were on the railing, and he 
was tipped back in his chair. He was a big, hairy 
man, with a round, good-natured voice, and a laugh 
that was rather like a bellow. 

‘‘That makes me think,’’ remarked his wife, 
‘‘that Ranzy was over here this afternoon all 
worked up ’bout burglars. I arst her to come 
here nights till she got red of her scare, but land, 
she’s so tied up to her hop-bag ’n’ her nooraligy 
that she can’t leave.’’ 

‘‘Guess they ’ll go for higher game ’n that; 
but she might ’s well sleep in Mollie’s bed, all the 
same.’’ 

‘‘So I told her, but—why, there she is now! 
Well, Ranzy, you changed your mind, ’n’ goin’ to 
stay here? ’’ 

Miss Ripley came hurrying forward with her 
short steps. She walked on to the piazza, and 
stood holding to the railing. 

Even in the dusk the two sitting there could 
perceive that she was excited. 

‘‘T d’ know, I’m sure, what ’tis that’s worked 
me all up so,’’ she said, speaking fast and with lit- 
tle, quick breaths between her words, ‘‘ but some- 
how I can’t seem to git calm. Yes, I do know, 
too; it’s them letters of William’s, and my gittin’ 
to thinkin’ all ’bout how he used to be—such a 
sweet-tempered little boy, ’n’ so lovin’.’’ 

Mr. Lamb took his feet from the railing with an 
emphatic movement. 

‘“‘You’re ’nough to try the patience of a saint, 
Ranzy Ripley,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Everybody but you 
knows that Bill always got round you—he was a 
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deceitful, double-faced little thing from the time 
he was weaned—that ’s what he was. I can’t hear 
you talk such stuff. Did n’t he take that fifty dol- 
lars you ’d got saved up in that m’lasses cup when 
he run away? ’”’ 

‘*T s’pose he needed it,’’ in a slight quaver from 
Ranzy. 

‘* Needed it! Great, well, strappin’ feller! ’N’ 
you nothin’ but a woman doin’ slop work to eke 
out. No, I’ve got through hearin’ you talk that 
way ’bout Bill Ripley.’’ 

Mr. Lamb’s voice was quite a roar as he finished. 
But people were not often afraid of his roar. Even 
Miss Ripley was not afraid. She shook her head. 
When Mrs. Lamb pushed a chair toward her she 
said that she guessed she would n’t set down; if 
she did set down she should n’t know when to git 
up. 

‘¢There ain’t nothin’ callin’ you home, is there?’’ 
asked Mr. Lamb. 

“*T feel ’s if I'd ought to git back,’’ was the 
answer; ‘‘ somehow I feel ’s if I’d ought to be 
there.”’ 

She seemed to be going to walk away, but she 
did not. At last she burst out with a despairing 
courage : 

‘*T s’pose you’ll think I’m losin’ my mind, but 
I do wish you’d let me hitch a rope to one of ye 
to-night, ’n’ have the other end of it come into my 
bedroom winder. It might run right through the 
blackberry patch, ’n’ if my house was broke into, 
I could give a pull and let you know.”’’ 

Mr. Lamb had been still leaning back in his 
chair; he now brought the forward legs down with 
a crash to the floor. He slapped his knee with one 
hand as he said: 

‘* Hitch on to either of us you’re a mind to, 
Ranzy.’’ 

Then he laughed; and his wife laughed, but 
Ranzy did not smile in the least. Her figure, in its 
brown gingham, stood in a skimped way, waiting. 

‘*We’ll let you take our dinner-bell, ’n’ you 
e’n ring it out the winder if anything happens,”’ 
said Mrs. Lamb, as soon as she could speak. 

‘*You know I did have it, ’n’ rung it that time 
when the chimney got afire,’’ responded Ranzy, 
with timorous persistence, ‘‘ ’n’ you did n’t either 
of you hear.’’ 

‘‘That’s a fact,’’ said Mr. Lamb; ‘‘we be hard 
sleepers, Esther,’’ with a glance at his wife. ‘‘I 
guess you may tackle on with the rope. I ain’t no 
objections. Our bedroom winder opens toward 
your house. It’ll take quite a piece of rope, 
though; ’n’ you ’ll have to haul some to pull in the 
slack of it.’’ 


**T’d be’n thinkin’ that my clo’es line ’n’ your 
clo’es line ’d be more than plenty.”’ 

Miss Ripley spoke in a half-frightened way that 
she often used, and that always made Mr. Lamb, 
as he said, ‘‘all-fired sorry for her.’’ He gener- 
ally added that ‘‘ Ranzy ought to have been married 
twenty-five year ago. He never seen nothin’ more 
pitiful than one of them old maids creepin’ through 
the world.’’ 

So Ranzy had her own way concerning the 
rope. Mr. Lamb himself tied the line together 
and laid the length of it carefully along among 
the branches of the sturdy blackberry vines, and 
he gave his word that he would fasten the end 
of it to his wrist or his ankle when he went to 
bed. 

*‘T hope,’’ said his wife, when they retired to 
their room an hour later, ‘‘I do hope that Ranzy 
isn’t goin’ to make a stiddy thing of this. I’m 
almost afraid we made a mistake humorin’ of her.’’ 

‘*Oh, she ’ll git sick of it fast enough,’’ was the 
response, ‘‘ and as for me, I ain’t no idea but what 
I sh’ll sleep through all the twitching she c’n give 
that line. She don’t know how much strength 
it ll take.”’ 

After some discussion between the two it was 
decided to fasten their end of the line to Mr. Lamb’s 
wrist, and thus fettered, the gentleman went to 
bed and directly fell into a deep sleep, which lasted 
until twenty-three minutes past one, when he began 
to toss and fling his right arm about. At last he 
seized his wife’s shoulder and shook it, crying out: 

‘* Rsther! Esther! Wake up, I say! Something ’s 
the matter with my hand! Wake up!”’ 

Mrs. Lamb moved and grunted, but finally she 
raised herself on her elbow with an air of being 
wide awake. 

‘‘ Well, you are a goose, Henry Lamb!’’ she 
eried. ‘‘It’s Ranzy Ripley pullin’ on that rope. 
You ’d better git up, mebby her house is full of 
burglars. Well both git up.’’ 

Thus brought to his senses, Mr. Lamb became 
aware that his wrist was being drawn toward the 
window by violent twitches. He bounced out of 
bed; his wife was already dressing. In a few mo- 
ments the two were hurrying along the narrow path 
that led through the blackberry vines, and they did 
not feel the scratches that showed long and bloody 
when daylight came. Mr. Lamb bore a gun which 
he kept in a corner of the milk-room, and with 
which he shot wood-chucks when he could get very 
near them. He wasn’t certain that it was loaded, 
but he hoped that it was. Mrs. Lamb bore nothing 
but a brave heart, and considerable curiosity as to 
the state in which she should find Ranzy. 
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It wasn’t very dark, for a waning moon was 
occasionally showing her face from among drifting 
clouds. 

‘* She ’s got a light!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Lamb, and 
added that, ‘‘ mebby, after all, she was only heating 
a hop-bag.”’ 

The front door was locked, so was the back door ; 
this latter Mr. Lamb shook furiously, while Mrs. 
Lamb called shrilly for ‘‘ Ranzy! Ranzy Ripley !’’ 

In the instant’s lull after this outery, the sound 
of voices could be heard. 

“Tf she ain’t talkin’ with um!’’ indignantly, 
from Mrs. Lamb. 

Then hurrying, stockinged feet came to the door, 
the hook was flung up, and Miss Ripley appeared 
with a small lamp in her hand, which, in her 
excitement, she held at such an angle that the 
loose-fitting chimney fell with a crash to the floor. 
A puff of wid blew out the flame. 

‘* Where be they?’’ demanded Mr. Lamb. ‘‘I’ve 
got my gun. You jest let um know thatI’ve got 
my gun.”’ 

‘Oh, do come in!’’ said Ranzy, in a husky, 
breathless way. ‘‘I’ll light my lamps quick’s I 
can. I’m so flustered—’’ 

‘* Flustered !’’ interrupted Mr. Lamb. 
be they, I say!’ 

But Ranzy did not immediately reply. She was 
scratching one match after another on the top of a 
chest of drawers, and then, as the flame changed 
from blue to yellow, dropping the match without 
lighting the lamp. 

‘* Here, lem me; you can’t do it.”’ 

Mrs. Lamb stepped forward and kindled the 
lamp; Mr. Lamb looked fiercely about and asked 
again: ‘‘Where be they ?”’ 

Ranzy, in a long white nightgown, brushed her 
hair back, then clasped her hands and unclasped 
them; she flung them outward dramatically. 

‘* He ’s eatin’ custard pie; ’twas all I had in the 
house, ’cept bread.’’ 

‘* Custard pie!’’ shouted Mr. Lamb. 

He grounded his gun with a sharp sound on the 
floor. 

‘*Yes,’’ from Ranzy; ‘‘and wa’ n’t it lucky ’t I 
had some on hand? He always was so fond of 
custard. I’m all of a tremble.’’ 

‘* Who you talkin’ ’bout?’’? demanded Mr. Lamb. 

‘* You see, I thought first ’twas a burglar; I kep’ 
thinkin’ ’twas; ’n’ I pulled at that rope, ’bout out 
of my senses, I was so frightened. I heard him 
gittin’ in at the kitchen winder. He broke a pane 
and took out the stick. He’s be’n real unfortu- 
nate; ’n’ his wife’s left him; ’n’ I’m goin’ to have 
him live with me. He e’n go out to day’s work 


‘¢ Where 


when he feels able; but his constitootion ’s all 
broke down. He says he’s missed me so—he 
says—’’ 

Mrs. Lamb stepped forward and took hold of the 
woman’s arm. 

**Ranzy,’’ she said, ‘‘do you mean it’s Bill come 
back? Is that him eatin’ in the kitchen?”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s brother William,’’ was the answer. 
‘* He’s be’n dretful unfortunate. He’s be’n tellin’ 
me how he’s wanted to see me. Wa’ n’t it lucky I 
had some custard pie on hand? He’s so fond of 
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S travelers feel who go to Paris in these 

A days, and sigh for the dignity, the state 

and the glitter that the presence of a 

monarch and a court lend to a European capital, so 
do we feel who visit the Virginia of to-day. 

The picturesque features of a life both unique 
and picturesque, have vanished never to return. 
The hills and valleys are beautiful as of yore, while 
among them stand many fine old homesteads sur- 
rounded by broad acres, noble in decay and suscep- 
tible of restoration. Even if these old houses were 
restored, as some of them have been, and if capital, 
industry, and thrift should cause the valleys and 
plains of Virginia to blossom forth in such fertility 
and plenty as they have never yet known, all this 
would not give back to Virginia the characteristic 
life of which Mr. Page writes. 

With the passing away of the life upon large 
plantations, each one a world in itself, and with 
the extinction of slavery, there has vanished from 
among us the distinctive aristocratic un-American 
life of the Old Dominion. This fact, patent to all 
who now visit Virginia, Mr. Page has accentuated 
with a charm all his own in his brief sketch of the 
social life of his own state—a life of which he knew 
something in his own childhood, and of which he 
has learned still more through the recollections of 
parents and relatives, who were in it and of it 
in the fullest sense of the words. 

The picture of Virginia life which Mr. Page 
draws for us, with its fine old customs and tradi- 
tions brought over from England and fondly cher- 
ished in the new home of the settler, its simple, 
generous hospitality, its loyalty to the church, and 
its chivalry toward woman, gives us the background 
and atmosphere against which have stood out many 
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of the writer’s own charming character sketches. 
In re-reading Meh Lady and Marse Chan, we 
realize that amid no other surroundings than those 
described in this later sketch could Mr. Page’s char- 
acters, upon the plantation and in the mansion 
house, have developed and found expression. 

Among the writer’s happiest touches are those 
with which he draws the mistress of the old South- 
ern home; a woman delicately organized, sympa- 
thetic, often nervous and ailing, yet of great force 
of character, and capable of such heroic endurance 
and courage as were shown by not a few women of 
the South in support of a cause that to them, at 
least, was sacred. From Mr. Page’s description of 
the Southern matron, written out of the experience 
of an early life and upbringing among such women, 
and from all that we know of their lives, it would 
seem as if the much regretted domesticity, which is 
said to be passing away from American life, had 
reached its fullest flower upon the Southern planta- 
tion. 

Whatever may be said of the sons of these 
mothers, and the writer is willing to grant them 
_ some of the nobler characteristics of their sex, there 
can be, he says, no question about the daughters, 
of whom, he writes, with enthusiasm : ‘‘She was not 
versed in the ways of the world, but she had no 
need to be; she was better than that; she was well 
bred. She had not to learn to be a lady, because 
she was born one. Generations had given her 
that by heredity. She grew up apart from the great 
world. But ignorance of the world did not make 
her provincial. Her instinct was an infallible 
guide. When a child, she had in her sunbonnet and 
apron met the visitors at the front steps and enter- 
tained them in the parlor until her mother was 
ready to appear. Thus she had grown up to the 
duties of a hostess.’’ 

Granting that Mr. Page’s picture lacks shadows 
and contrasts, that he sees only the bright side of 
the scene which he paints for us, and even if we 
.mMay not agree with him in his proposition that the 
Christianizing of the negro race largely outweighed 
the evils of the institution of slavery, there is much 
that is just and true in this retrospective survey. 
Fair we must surely‘acknowledge the writer to be, 
who says, in summing up the benefits bestowed by 
Virginia upon the nation: ‘‘It largely contributed 
to produce this nation; it led its armies and its 
navies; it established this government so firmly 
that not even it could overthrow it.’’ 

ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON. 
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THE SocraL MIND AND EpucaTion.—By George Edgar Vin- 
cent, Assistant Professor of Sociology in the University of 
s, Chicago. 8vo. The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


§ ie first question to put to the author of any 
book dealing with the social mind or the social 
consciousness is, What do you mean by the ex- 
pression? The phrase is often used very vaguely, 
to express, as our author says, ‘‘ social mind-stuff ’’ 
or ‘‘Herbartian metaphysic.’’ Fortunately, Pro- 
fessor Vincent returns a clear and definite answer 
to the question. He sees that ‘‘ social mind”’ is a 
figure of speech, and so throws out the caution on 
his first page, ‘‘ at the outset we must guard against 
the dangers which lurk in analogies.’’ ‘“The modern 
conception of the social or general mind,’’ he says, 
‘is the result of a conscious effort to discriminate 
and explain the phenomena which have their origin 
in the influence of individual minds upon each other 
in society, and the action and reaction between 
individuals and the accumulated psychical resources 
which are transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion.’’? The fact that lies at the bottom of the con- 
ception, as he tells us, has long found empirical 
recognition in such phrases as ‘‘ public opinion,’’ 
‘‘the spirit of the people,’’ the zeitgeist, and the 
ime des peuples, and is vaguely implied in the 
adjective ‘‘unanimous.’’ The abstract conception 
itself was long ago expressed in bold metaphors by 
numerous writers, as by Pascal in a famous pas- 
sage; but it has remained for our own times to 
subject this conception to careful reflective treat- 
ment. Modern students are finding it a very inter- 
esting and fruitful subject, and one by no means 
free from difficulties. Professor Vincent’s book is 
an attempt to define the social mind and to apply 
the conception to a great practical use. Broadly 
speaking, the three first chapters deal with the defi- 
nition; the three last chapters with the application. 
The practical application is the function of educa- 
tion. Having explained how the social mind 
arises, and how it is developed into social self-con- 
sciousness, the author asks how ‘‘the collective 
knowledge, feelings and volitions, which, realized 
in individual consciousness, form the content of the 
social mind,’’ shall be used to discipline, form, and 
cultivate the new individuals that are born into 
society. ‘‘ In general,’ he says, ‘‘ education may 
be regarded from the social point of view as a 
reflective effort to preserve the continuity and to 
secure the growth of the common tradition.”’ 
Again, he says, education seeks ‘‘ to relate indi- 
vidual consciousness intrinsically to the social 
mind.’’ And once more, he quotes with approval 
the words of another writer: ‘‘ Pedagogy might be 
defined as the art of adapting new generations to 
those conditions of life which are the most inten- 
sive and fruitful for the individual and the spe- 
cies.’’ Professor Vincent then passes in review 
some of the most prominent of current pedagogical 
questions; as the theory of culture epochs, cores of 
instruction, the concentration and correlation of 
studies, and interest. His remarks on all these 
topics are marked by the clearness and sound sense 
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that he shows in defining the social mind and stat- 
ing the nature of education, and they may be com- 
mended to the careful attention of those pedagog- 
ists and teachers who have been smitten by the 
mystical thinking and vague language that charac- 
terize so much current writing on sociology and 
education. Particularly valuable are his remarks 
concerning the relation of induction and deduction ; 
we do not now recall anything better touching the 
use to be made of ‘‘ short cuts ’’ in the mental devel- 
opment of the individual. 

The author comes before us in his introduction 
with a modest claim upon our attention. He tells 
us frankly that his purpose is not so much investi- 
gation as organization ; in other words, he proposes 
to select and put together, in proper order and rela- 
tion, some of the results that have been worked out 
by different students in different lines of investiga- 
tion. He has well accomplished his modest task. 
He has shown good judgment in selection and com- 
bination. The most serious criticism to be made 
upon his book is that it is not always as strong in 
criticism and judgment as it is in selection and 
combination, and that he sometimes leaves us in 
doubt as to his own view of the matter. 








THE SECRET ROSE 


THE SECRET Rose.—By W. B. Yeats. With Illustrations by 

J. B. Yeats. 12mo. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

I ESS tenuous than his favorite Blake, Mr. Yeats 

_4 still wanders in the shadowy borderland be- 
tween the known and the mysterious, giving things 
the most real a tinge of unreality even while he 
leaves the fully ascertained incapable of entire 
eredit. His most remarkable creation, Hanrahan 
the Red, shares his experience with his creator in 
part, for he, too, ‘‘ passed deeper and deeper into 
that Celtic twilight, in which heaven and earth so 
mingle that each seems to have taken on itself some 
shadow of the other’s beauty. It filled his soul 
with a desire for he knew not what, it possessed his 
body with a thirst for unimagined experiences.’’ 
Manifest as this lack of definition has always been 
in Mr. Yeats’s work, it is as pronounced here as if 
these tales were the distillate of all the prose and 
verse which he has put forth before them, so fine, 
so true, so characteristically Celtic has he made 
them. 

In the pictures of the father, no less than in the 
writings of the son, it is curious to note this skill- 
ful control of lights and shadows, enabling scenes 
of almost pure horror to be pictured by brush and 
pen without exciting repulsion. In the second tale, 
a poor vagabond of a minstrel, seeking charity of 
a monastery and finding only filth and vermin, is 
erucified by the abbot, whose slumber his protests 
disturb, ravens pecking his face and wolves gnawing 
his feet, as he lingers alone and in agony. But the 
perspective is so attenuated, it all happened so long 
ago, when the men of the day were nearer the brute 
that we know is at the bottom of all of us, that The 
Crucifixion of the Outcast can be read and 
read again, and always for its beauties, so greatly 
does the treatment outweigh the matters of which it 
treats. So, too, The Binding of the Hair, 





first of all the tales in the book, would_be ghastl 
enough in the hands of another to force the boo 
from the shuddering reader’s hands. Here its 
tragedy turns almost to an idyl in its simple 
serenity, and serves to awaken interest in an art as 
delicate as it is robust. 

The heavier shadows lighten as the present is 
neared. Crime in the early day, which is hardly 
crime at all, so dimly is it seen through the dimness 
of its surroundings, becomes a thing to excite both 
disgust and apprehension in the more modern 
stories. Of these, the episodes in the career of 
Hanrahan the Red, a bard of an ancient day pro- 
jected into the immediate past, are the most im- 
portant, forming, as they do, a cyclus which is to 
be esteemed, in all likelihood, as Mr. Yeats’s most 
important contribution to literature. For all the 
unfamiliarity of its environment it is not only 
vividly human, but it is accompanied by an occa- 
sional burst of poetry from the lips of Hanrahan 
which heightens the conception to a remarkable 
degree. This is the first stanza of a rhapsody 
wherein the glories of Ireland are extolled under 
the guise of a young girl: 

O — reeds, bend low and low in pools on the Green 
and, 
Under the bitter Black Winds blowing out of the left hand! 
Like tufted reeds our courage droops in a Black Wind and 
dies : 
But we have hidden in our hearts the flame out of the eyes 
Of Kathleen, the Daughter of Hoolihan. 

Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of that vast 
and splendid literature which is Ireland’s finest 
endowment and inheritance, Mr. Yeats stands as 
an interpreter between that and our English speech, 
and as something more than an interpreter, a man 
of both bloods whose abilities for discrimination 
are too fine for mere general praise. - Yet it must 
be said that we know of no gift from an elder toa 
younger sister in letters, worthier than these of 
his. 








WHITMAN AND WAR 


THE WounD DRESSER: A SERIES OF LETTERS WRITTEN FROM 
THE HOSPITALS IN WASHINGTON DURING THE WAR OF THE 
REBELLION.—By Walt Whitman. Edited by Richard Mau- 
rice Bucke, M.D. 12mo. Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50. 


\ \ 7 HATEVER wrangling there may be over the 
life and works of Walt Whitman, whether 
by literary critics, sexual psychopathists, or other 
expert reasoners, there are no two opinions respect- 
ing the part played by the man during the period 
of his country’s greatest agony. From late in the 
year 1862 until the middle of the year 1864, he 
gave all he had to give, himself, to the unwhole- 
some task of ministering to the fifty thousand 
wounded soldiers who lay in the hospitals about 
Washington. He entered upon this repulsive but 
necessary task of his own will as a man who had 
never known illness for a day; he left it unwill- 
ingly under medical orders, a broken man, with 
his body subject to such attacks as resulted in a 
paralytic stroke and, eventually, after years of 
suffering, in his death. Bayard Taylor’s words, 


The bravest are the tenderest, 
The loving are the daring, 
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his life proved, as no facing of death at the can- 
non’s mouth could have proved. Day after day, 
his pockets filled with trifies which could yet bring 
cheer to the lonely, the wounded, the sick, with no 
help but the few dollars sent him by friends and 
kinsfolk, who were almost as poor as himself, he 
tramped about the long streets of the national 
capital, writing letters for the mere boys who were 
defending the republic; giving them fruit, pre- 
serves, and homely dainties; pressing upon them, 
with all tact, the few pennies which should keep 
them from absolute destitution ; preventing, by his 
very presence, the countless. abuses which spring 
from brief authority held in the hands of petty 
officials, and, in general, proving himself, among a 
cityful of Pharisees, a Good Samaritan. 

This is the story disclosed in this book. Three 
newspaper articles, here reprinted, serve as an intro- 
duction to a number of letters written to his mother 
and brothers during this period of self-devotion. 
They are simple, crude, almost illiterate, certainly 
altogether devoid of any conscious touch of poetry ; 
but, nevertheless, ‘‘ human documents,’’ without 
which and the like of which the world were poor 
indeed. There is perfect openness, no attempt to 
hide the good that he knows himself to be doing ; 
but no boastfulness, nor yet that cant which would 
put failure and success alike upon the Almighty. 
Walt Whitman was too busy to pray or to talk 
religion. That he was sympathetic, and that he 
listened duly to all who found solace from their 
woes in so doing, his narrative discloses. In fact, 
he merged himself completely in the personalities 
of those he was striving to aid, putting himself in 
their place, thinking their thoughts, doing as he 
would be done by. His reward, as Plato says, was 
noble, and his hope great; for never a week passed 
by that he did not bring some poor volunteer up out 
of the Slough of Despond, bearing them all upon 
his own broad shoulders, until the hospital poisons 
had made all his work impossible. Whether he 
was a poet or not, or whatever he was, is of no 
consequence in the light of such self-devotion as 
this. When the time came he was an American 
who believed that it was sweet and fitting to lay 
down his life for his country. 








ALMOST A GREAT BOOK 


THE ScHOOL FoR SaInts.—By John Oliver Hobbes. 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

CHICAGO newspaper has lately devoted con- 
siderable space to the portraits of distin- 
guished persons—grouped in quartettes. We have 
had the ‘‘four greatest actresses’’ and the ‘‘four 
greatest statesmen’’ and the ‘‘four greatest Welsh- 
men,’’ and so on. In the course of publication, 
there appeared pictures of the ‘‘four greatest 
women novelists,’’ of the English language. It was 
an interesting subject, and one open to some variety 
of judgment. 
haps, to be expected, but just what induced the 
newspaper’s choice it is somewhat difficult to say. 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward, Mrs. Phelps-Ward, Mrs. 
Burnett, and Ouida, were the authors named. Had 
popularity been the basis—and Mrs. Burnett and 


12mo. 


A difference of opinion was, per- . 


Mrs. Phelps-Ward could hardly have been selected 
on other grounds—then surely Miss Marie Corelli 
was deserving of a place. But the newspaper 
must have known, in that case, that it would not 
be taken seriously. On the other hand, if bril- 
liancy, intelligence, and real innate gifts count for 
anything, if fidelity to nature, art, and romance 
have any place, Miss Wilkins is infinitely superior 
to Mrs. Burnett. And if genius—buoyant, bril- 
liant, and undeniable—is to be thought of in asso- 
ciation with any woman now writing English 
fiction, the name of Mrs. Craigie—John Oliver 
Hobbes—is the sole possibility. Indeed, it is safe 
to say, without any desire to exaggerate, that Mrs. 
Craigie has shown qualities far beyond any of the 
four persons named as the greatest women 
novelists. Yet she was not included— perhaps 
not even thought of—as one of the quartette. 

It is so simple to say The School for Saints 
is the book of the year that one is almost misled into 
the common critical manner. There is small likeli- 
hood, however, that the newspaper littérateurs 
will be strongly appealed to by it, which is in itself 
no slight distinction. The School for Saints is 
really an important volume. Every story of Mrs. 
Craigie’s has promised us good things tocome. Even 
her earliest books marked her as an author to be 
watched, and in her latest book most of the prom- 
ises are fulfilled. It is a more ambitious perform- 
ance than anything she has done before, and as the 
ambition increased so did the power. Indeed, 
once or twice she has shown the utmost strength 
and ability. The scene in Henriette Duboc’s 
dressing-room after the boy hero has walked all the 
way to Paris in the madness of his devotion to her ; 
the interview between Mrs. Parflete and Robert, 
years later; the meeting between Brigit and her 
royal father after Parflete’s disgrace— these scenes 
Mrs. Craigie has handled supremely. In truth, The 
School for Saints comes very near being a 
great book. 

Nothing could be more delightful than the early 
pages of the story. The first chapter is quite per- 
fect. Its mistiness only enhances its beauty, and 
the slight picture of Henriette is full of character. 
So, later on, is the description of Disraeli; he 
figures only slightly, yet the man is there and well 
appreciated, too. Robert Orange, the hero, is him- 
self perfectly distinct; all his thoughts and his 
manners are evident. If he have any faults, as 
Mrs. Craigie draws him, his appalling goodness is 
chief. His actions and intentions are infallible, 
and he is little less than divine in his honor. 
There are times when the reader resents this; one 
wishes him a little more human. His slowness and 
deliberation, for instance, when there is question 
of marrying Brigit are out of place. Any kind of 
a love, any devotion of decent depth, would have 
forced him— would absolutely have driven him—to 
more action and less thought. This is merely 
incidental, and perhaps personal, however. 

The two great faults of the book, the two faults 
that conceal its greatness, are undeniable. The 
first is a serious one and might be lasting; the 
second is merely temporary. The book is not 
coherent; it wanders and rambles; it is written 
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in direct narrative and indirect narrative, in dia- 
logue and in letters, in diaries and in solilo- 
quies. Why Mrs. Craigie chose so many forms 
for the expression of her story it is difficult to 
understand ; but there is no escape from the fact 
that their variety and the rapid shifting from one 
to the other is bewildering. There was no need 
for the letters to Lord Reckage; Robert Orange 
could have said all his good things face to face 
with his friend. And, into the bargain, one some- 
how gets the impression that Mrs. Craigie is dodg- 
ing her task. She has chosen the easiest way of 
telling her tale, and it is not always the best way. 
This, in a large measure, accounts for the incoher- 
ence. Besides this, however, the subtlety of much 
of the style is surprising. It demands nearly 
the attention of a novel by Mr. James or Mr. 
Meredith. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Craigie’s book is far too 
much a tract to be altogether to our liking. In the 
first enthusiasm of her conversion she has been 
earried off her feet, and part of the time she has 
her readers swimming about in a current not 
always to the taste. The propriety of the novel 
with a purpose is not a question to discuss here, 


nor do we think Mrs. Craigie’s book is primarily 


on 


ethical, but in no case should the purpose obscure — 


the story, and in The School for Saints it 
occasionally does. Mrs. Craigie’s intention is, 
without doubt, to keep her religion somewhat in 
the background. This she does not always do, and 
the story suffers. 

Yet, all in all, incoherence and ethics considered, 


The School for Saints is by far the biggest * 


book written by a woman in many years. It is one 
of the biggest books written by any one. It is full 
of promise, and promise not only of better work 
than other people have done, but of really great 
work. We are informed the continuance of the 
story will shortly be published. It can only be 
awaited with impatience. 








THE CASE OF CLINTON ROSS 


CHALMETTE.—By Clinton Ross. 12mo. J. B. Lippincott 


Co. $1.50. 

HALMETTE, even more than its predecessors 
from the same pen, shows the qualities which 

have made so many students of American literature 
enthusiastic over Mr. Ross’s future as a novelist. 
It shows less than any of his recent books the char- 
acteristics which have, at times, profoundly dis- 
couraged his best-wishing friends. Mr. Ross has 
had a curious career already. At the very outset 
he was recognized as a vigorous and gay talent, a 
man with a real gift for story-telling, and a real 
_ love for the telling. But he was, apparently, 
utterly without even the rudiments of an artistic 
conscience. He wrote at lightning speed and pub- 
lished his best and his worst with the blithest 
indifference. He scorned revision, even grammar. 
A deluge of his writing was upon and over the coun- 
try. For pay, he would apparently write anything 
for anybody. There is an apocryphal story that he 
boasted once that, thanks to noms de plume, he 
had made four reputations besides his own. And 


his writing was at times silly and vapid enough to 
have lost him the whole five. 

Chalmette, however, is uncontrovertible, as 
proof of the salvation there is within Mr. Ross. It is, 
in spite of its faults, a book of real merit and un- 
deniable charm. Mr. Ross, we should think, must 
have spent as much as ten days in writing it. The 
mere writing is, of course, careless, but Mr. Ross’s 
style at its best has a kind of swagger which actu- 
ally carries it over faults of syntax. The construc- 
tion, also, might properly have occupied a larger | 
part of the author’s time. But the story is, after 
all, a legitimately dashing and romantic love story, 
done against a background picturesque in the ex- 
treme. New Orleans, in its literary aspects, is a 
city whose charm is so great that no one can write 
about it and be dull. In the days of our second 
war with the British, and especially in 1814, just 
before the final battle, when Jackson successfully 
defended the city, New Orleans was an indescrib- 
ably brilliant conglomeration of French, Spanish, 
and Americans. Jackson, with his rough Tennes- 
seeans and his Choctaw braves, roused the enthu- 
siasm of the aristocratic, high-bred citizens of the old 
regime for the American government. At Barata- 
ria, a little distance down the Gulf coast, was, the 
luxurious piratical colony, which, under the leader- 
ship of Jean Lafitte, controlled the trade of the 
Mississippi valley and almost without restraint 
looted the Spanish commerce in the Indies. With 
Lafitte, both British and Americans were intriguing 
for support. Mr. Ross’s hero is a young Virginian 
in Jackson’s army, and his heroine a Virginia girl 
who, by strange chance, is the granddaughter of 
the old pirate De Bertrand, and so is legitimately 
brought to New Orleans at the time of the hero’s 
presence. The scenes shift from Virginia to New 
Orleans, then to Barataria, and then to the trenches 
of defence about the city. The character of Jack- 
son is lightly touched, but Lafitte the Pirate, a 
man of compelling power, but with the polish of a 
man of fashion, is almost as prominent a figure as 
the young cavalier. 

We hope that Mr. Ross may some day be induced 
to stop writing long enough to think of a plot 
entirely worth his while, and stop for breath long 
enough to correct a few mistakes made in the fever- 
ish haste of composition. It lies entirely within 
his choice whether he will or will not win for 
himself a very worthy place among American 
writers. 
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—Edmund C.. Stedman 


Marked by delicacy of expression, restraint of handling, 
and tenderness of thought, while their brevity would have 
pleased Poe. — J. Zangwiill, in Cosmopolitan Magazine 


These poems by Robert Loveman bespeaks the singer of 
the song of Arcady. They have the spontaneity and freshness 
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the troubadours and the early song-makers of France. Ron- 
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—New York Journal. 
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A REALIZED IDEAL 


BY 
JULIA MAGRUDER 


4 
AUTHOR OF “* THE PRINCESS SONIA,” “ MISS AYR OF VIRGINIA,” 
“THE VIOLET,” ETC, 4 


Miss JULIA MAGRUDER has by 

this time firmly established her rep- 
utation as one of the most popular of our 
younger writers. Many readers had their 
introduction to her when “ The Princess 
Sonia” began in the pages of The Century 
Magazine, and all agreed that the most 
charming’ love-story they had read for 
years, carne from this almost unknown 
Southern girl. 

Since then “ The Violet’’ and a volume 
of short stories, entitled, “ Miss Ayr of 
Virginia,” have appeared. In the title of 
this latest volume, Miss Magruder, in a 
way, makes the confession that she is an 
old-fashioned writer. At least she is not 
modern in some of the unpleasant mean- 
ings of the word. In her book, “ideals” 
are sometimes to be “ realized,” and the whole story is an unobtrusive pro- 
test in favor of sweetness and of sentiment in fiction. 

The volume is bound in an exceedingly good design, in three- colors. 
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RS. ‘Sherwood, who has, during her life in America and abroad, known almost 
every distinguished political and literary figure of the last half of the century, 
has put together a great many of her reminiscences in a volume entitled “‘ Here & 
There & Everywhere.” Some of these rambling, gossipy papers have. appeared in 
the New York Times, others are entirely new for this volume. The subject 
matter covers a wide range, from dinners at Newport with celebrities of days 
before the war, to schoolgirl days of Marguerite of Savoy, now Queen of Italy. 
The volume is illustrated by many portraits, many hitherto unpublished, and from 
rare pictures, especially given to Mrs. Sherwood by her distinguished friends. 
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HOW TO PLAY GOLF 


A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS, BY H. J. WHIGHAM, AMATEUR 


GOLF CHAMPION OF AMERICA, 1896-1897 


HE book is not intended to 

compete at all with the classic 
works on the subject, such as Bad- 
minton. But it gives in concise 
form suggestions and directions for 
beginners and for older players, 
without being overburdened with 
a mass of discussion and detail. It 
addresses itself especially to the 
needs of American players, and the 


subjects of its many illustrations are 


chosen for the most part from 
among them. 


Illustrated with Seventy - five 
Full - page Chronomato- 
graph Pictures of the 
Most Prominent Golfers in 
the Country, in Play 


These pictures, taken from the long 
films such as are used in the chronomato- 
graph, vitascope, cinematograph, now - fa- 
miliar to all theater-goers, will give with 
absolute accuracy the position of player, club 
and ball in every part of the swing, This 
is the first time that such a means has been 
employed in «ny athletic handbook, 
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Decorated Cloth Binding, 12mo, Price $1.50 





To be had of all Booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price 


by the Publishers. 
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Choice of Balls. The Playing o# Matches. Giving and Taking 
Odds. The Etiquette of Golf. The Duties of On-lookers. 


Training and Tournament Play. 


The Making of a New Course. Difficulties to be Overcome. Neces- 
sary Expenditures. The Advantages ofa Good House. The Scarcity 
of Good Courses. The Inferiority of Inland Courses. The Rem- 
edies. Methods of Dealing with Inland Courses. Choice of Property. 
Location of Holes. Removal of Obstacles. The Distances. Model 
Courses. Improvement of Ground. Rolling. Grass Cutting. The 
Greens. Mowing Machines. Water. Hazards. Summary. 


Development of the Game in America. The Championship Tour- 
naments. The Rules. Club Matches. 


Amateurs Abroad. 


The Rules of Golf, as revised by the Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews in 1891, with Rulings and Interpretations by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the United States Golf Association in 1897. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
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HERBERT 8. STONE & COMPANY’S NEW LIST 








ACROSS THE SALT SEAS 


A Romance of War and Adventure 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE - BURTON 


author of The Clash of Arms, The Hispan- WNe ROSS T ; IE 
5. a | 


iola Plate, In the Day of Adversity, A Gen- 
tlemanly Adventurer, etc. 


This latest work of Mr. Bloundelle-Burton 
is sure to.be pronounced by its readers as an 
excellent tale of adventure. 





The story is told in a breezy manner with 
plenty of local color,.and is more or less sug- 
gestive of Stevenson’s romances. 











Bound in Decorative Cloth Cover 
12mo, 446 pages, Price $1.50 








COVER DESIGN 








NEW EDITION 


THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE 


OR, ILLUMINATION 


By HAROLD FREDERIC 


Twenty - eighth thousand. 


This remarkable book has been so 
thoroughly read and talked about that no 
introduction is required here. It has been 
out of print for some time, owing to the 
failure of its former publishers, so that the 
present demand is as large as ever. 


) ii AND 


i 


HAROLD FREDERIC PUBLISHED BY 


chicago Herbert S. Stone & Company _ rew vork 





8vo, 512 pages, $1.50 
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Herbert S. Stone & Company’s New List 











The Londoners 
A Novel of English Society. By Robert Hichens 


This new volume by the author of “The Green Carnation” and “ Flames,” is 
in Mr. Hichen’s lighter satirical manner. It treats of smart London society; in 
town and at Ascot, in extremely clever and witty manner. In contrast to the 
usual society novel, Mr. Hichens has made his book the story of how a woman 
tried to get out of society. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 





Plays: 


Pleasant and Unpleasant 
By G. Bernard Shaw 


Mr. Shaw is too well known in this country 
to require an introduction. Although this is the 
first time his work has appeared in book form, 
his reputation as a satirist and wit has been thor- 
oughly established through those of his plays 
which have been produced in this country. The 
present volumes contain nearly all of the plays 
which Mr. Shaw has written, including the “The 
Devil’s Disciple” and ** Arms and the Man.” 


Two Yelemen, with Portrait, Cloth, 


0, in a box, $2.50 


G. BERNARD SHAW Priscilla’s Love- Story 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


The announcement of a new story from Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford’s pen 
is sure to be welcomed by her large circle of admirers, ‘ Priscilla’s Love-Story”’ 
is a slight tale, but is full of cheerful and delicate sentiment. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 














A Book for Boys 


Visitors at Grampus Island 


By W. 0. Stoddard 
Author of “ Crowded Out o Crowfield;’ “ The Captain's Boat,” etc. 
Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s books for boys are too well known to need any special 


recommendation to his readers. "The new volume contains two salt water stories: 
“ Visitors at Grampus Island,” and “ The Tale of an Oar.”’ 


Cloth, 16mo, $1.50 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 











TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An ideal school near Chicago, designed especially to 
meet the needs of boys of the public school age. Fiftieth 
year. Send for prospectus. 


NOBLE HILL, Woodstock, III. 





CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 
Hon. Tuomas A. Moran, LL.D., Dean 


Three year course for degree of LL.B. Two year course admits to 
Bar of this State on motion. For further information, address 


ELMER E. BARRETT, Sec’y, Chicago, Ill. 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY 








Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Civil Engineering Chemistry 
Mechanical Engineering Geology 
Electrical Engineering Biology 


Mining and Metallurgy General Science 
Architecture Science for Teachers 


Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 
Medical Schools) 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET APPLY TO 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean Cambridge, Mass. 





What to Eat rapes 
siayear Lhe House Beautiful 


Both magazines will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of 


Herbert 8. Stone & Co. 
Caxton Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Constable Bldg., New York 














A. S. CLARK, 174 Fulton St. N. Y. City. Maga- 
zines, pamphlets, out-of-print books. Cata- 
logues free. 





BACK NUMBERS of all magazines. State wants to Ameri- 
can Magazine Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 





HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
“= quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 





HE Publishers of THE CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
arrangement with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can offer 


International Studio ana The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $4.50 


_ THE CHAP-BOOK, $2.00 A YEAR 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, $1.00 A YEAR 


Both Magazines to any address, $2.25 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


KEEP UP TO DATE! 


Ifjyou want the best things printed on any par- 
ticularsubject, or all that is published about it, every- 
Where,—in dailies, weeklies, magazines, and -miscel- 
laneous publications,—you can get it from us. 

Material for Speeches, Sermons, Essays, Novels, 
Scrap-Books, Statistics, etc. 

Weread the current issues of all American and 
the principal Foreign "Sige pomaag and mail clip- 
pings to subscribers daily. 

Rates, $1.00 per month, and upwards. 

Let us know what you are interested in and we 
will quote you rates. 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
56 FIFTH AVENUE CHICAGO 











1898! 


The first edition of the 1898 calendar 
(an unusually interesting one) will be 
ready for delivery early in December. 
Copies mailed on receipt of stamps or 
currency at the rate of 7 cents per copy. 





SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
245 East 56th Street, New York City. 
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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By HENRY JAMES 
Second Edition. 12mo. $1.50 








WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


The publication of a new novel by Mr. Henry 
James cannot fail to arouse interest, even out- 
side of purely literary circles. ‘What Maisie 
Knew” is quite unlike this author’s previous 
work. During its serial appearance in THE 
Cuap-Book, the story was widely read and 
very generally and enthusiastically commend- 
ed. The story is related with that exquisite 
delicacy of style for which Mr. James has long 
been noted. It isa book which confirms the 
author’s high reputation as a master of analysis. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


It is not to be denied that in creating 
“ Maisie” and recording the events of her life, 
Henry James has done a remarkable thing.— 
Hartford Post. 

It must be conceded that Mr. James has 
never written to more effect than in this sin- 
gular and fascinating volume.—Denver Times. 

No intelligent reader could fail to catch un- 
mistakable gleams of genius in this book.— 
Portland Argus, 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


The most brilliant failure of the year.— 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune, 

“ What Maisie Knew,” Henry James’s latest 
book, will undoubtedly attract more attention 
than any work from the pen of this clever 
author for years. “ What Maisie Knew,” is one 
of the remarkable tales of the year.—San Fran- 
cisco Report. 

“ What Maisie Knew,” taken all in all, con- 
tains some of the keenest, most profound an- 
alysis which has yet come from the pen of that 
subtle writer, There is no question that Henry 
James’s latest work will sell—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


Nothing that the essentially-modern institu- 
tion of divorce has effected is more to its credit 
than the giving Mr. Henry James a text for a 
tremendously fascinating novel. Our language 
contains no finer, keener study of the effect 
possible from the easy marital dissolutions of 
to-day than is in “ What Maisie Knew,” and 
the picture of Maisie herself is as fine as an 
etching by Whistler. The effect on this child 
of being buffeted first from the father’s to the 
mother’s house; the still wonderment and tim- 
idity and precocious pessimism the conditions 
engender in her, are described with such in- 
finite skill that the whole task takes on the 
color of a picture from life. 

“What Maisie Knew” is a great story. 

Amateurs in and of divorce should go out 
of their way to read it.—Zown Topics. 














WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


The accuracy, the cleverness, and the in- 
sight of this latest mental study of Henry James 
is not to be for a moment questioned. It is 
undoubtedly a great study.—_Los Angeles Times, 

It proves anew Mr, James’s literary and 
artistic power.—/ndianapolis rnal. 

Mr.]James’s new novel is wonderfully clever, 
and displays to the utmost his extraordinary 
power of artistic craftsmanship. “ What Maisie 
Knew” will be regarded as one of his most ncta- 
ble triumphs,—Czharleston News and Courier. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


reat beauty of the book is the charac- 
ter of Maisie, the baby quarreled over in the 
cause celebre. Mr, James’s books abound in 
charming young girls, but Maisie is surely the 
sweetest, the most wistful of them all. Mr. 
James’s best novel is a sort of moveable feast. 
“The Portrait of a Lady” once claimed the 
place, and after that “The Bostonians,” then 
“The Tragic Muse.” Now it seems impossible 
to resist the temptation to endow this latest 
book with the laurel wreath. Maisie’s story is 
sure to delight all of Mr. James’s admirers. It 
must also reach many who do not usually read 
Mr. James’s work, the attraction for these new 
converts being, not the fact that the book is 
concerned with the lower planes of conduct, 
but this is more spirited, more frivolous, less 
obscure and intense and illusive than Mr. 
James’s ordinary work; to putit bluntly “ What 
Maisie Knew” is more readable than its prede- 
cessors.—Kansas City Star. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


It deserves universal appreciation among 
the few who know what a really good thing is, 
for it is a masterpiece, It is certain that this 
author has never shown greater power than in 
“What Maisie Knew.” The bitterness of this 
exposure of a corrupt society is indescribable, 

et all is easy, without trace of rant or fustian. 
ion and sarcasm, with fleeting, fugitive 
touch, are familiar to his readers, but if such 
want tosee the fullest exercise of these powers, 
inspired by a subject which was a kind of in- 
spiration, they must turn to this book.—Puila- 
delphia Telegraph. : 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


It will rank as one of his most notable 
achievements —Wew York Sun, 

It is quite smpossible to ignore that, if the 
word have any significance and is ever to be 
used at all, we are here dealing with genius. 
This is a work of genius as much as Mr. Mere- 
dith’s best work.—Pall Mail Gazette. 
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